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Western Review’s Twentieth Anniversary 


After noting the fifth, the tenth, and then the fifteenth birthdays 
of WR, the editor feels that there is little to add on the occasion of the 
twentieth. Besides, some of our former associates and well-wishers have 
made further comment superfluous. A few words of explanation con- 
cerning the present anniversary issue, however, may not be out of place. 

Our original hope was to make this special issue a kind of represent- 
ative number, reflecting the kind and quality of material which WR had 
featured in the past. In most respects our hopes have been realized. With 
one exception, contributors to this issue are all writers who have ap- 
peared over a long time and generally often in the pages of this maga- 
zine. In fiction, for instance, Robert Lowry first appeared in the early 
1940's with a story “Bus Stop,” which was followed soon after by one of 
the best short stories ever to appear in Western Review, the often re- 
printed, “Layover in E] Paso.” Katherine Hoskins, who is well known as 
a poet, appears with a first-published short story—a not unusual feature 
of WR fiction. The selection by Alain-Fournier, which is a previously 
untranslated excerpt from an early version of his famous novel The 
Wanderer, continues our practice of presenting unknown or little-known 
work by European authors whenever possible. 

In poetry, the selection is wider than usual, and we present one new 
poem by an author who first appeared in Volume | early in 1937, May 
Swenson, as well as the introduction of an expert and interesting young 
British poet, hitherto unknown in America, Jack R. Clemo. In criticism, 
D. S. Savage, a contributor for many years, introduces the work of Clemo, 
while Herbert Wilner, who has appeared previously as 4 short story 
writer, continues our “Examination of New Writers” series with a per- 
ceptive review of the works of Walter Van Tilburg Clark, himself a 
Western Review author of long standing. 

Finally, we are grateful to Robert Lowry for the new design of the 
cover, which allows us to begin our third decade of publication in a new 
dress. 

This issue, then, at least to the editors’ minds, represents an attempt 
to reproduce what WR had been trying for twenty years to accomplish. 
Stated simply, this means to present in print what we feel represents the 
best writing by a younger generation of writers, as well as to print ma- 
terial which should be of the greatest interest to a generation of serious 
American readers. 

R.B.W. 





AN EDITORIAL RECAPITULATION: 20 Years 


January, 1937: The Intermountain Review, in this its initial appear- 
ance, presents a medium of expression for writers of the Intermountain 
West. . . . We have been told many times there was a need for such 
a magazine in the Rocky Mountains — much of the literature of this 
region has been left unwritten, because there was no one to publish it. 
The Intermountain Review hopes to fill that need. 


Winter, 1938: A study of the circulation of The Intermountain Review 
reveals the interesting fact that the magazine now goes into twenty-three 
states, the District of Columbia, and several foreign countries. 


Spring, 1938: Subscribers and regular readers of this magazine will 
note that with this issue the name has been changed from The Inter- 
mountain Review to Rocky Mountain Review. The new name, we feel, 
is more truly descriptive of our region, conveys a more immediate and 
exact idea of our purpose. 


Winter, 1939: There has been little opportunity, until recently, for a 
group to arise (in the Rocky Mountain area) that would find the life of 
art meaningful. In this terrain of unmanaged nature there has been no 
place for the individual who could not mould the objective, harsh facets 
of life to his hand. A natural emphasis has been placed upon the active 
way of life as contrasted with the contemplative. Men of action who have 
turned their eyes upon literary undertakings have not been schooled to 
achieve important utterance. Indeed, all of their values have been calcu- 
lated to minimize the necessity of a long and arduous study of technique. 


Fall, 1940: In a time when war threatens the destruction of a civiliza 
tion, when a large segment of mankind is engaged in the most barbarous 
attempt to annihilate another segment, what becomes of the lite of the 
mind? Does it have any validity? Can we be justified in contemplating 
art and its creation at such a time? . . . So eminent a poet as Archibald 
MacLeish vituperates against (the post-war) writers whose own dis 
illusionment, he contends, has vitiated our will to fight. In swallowing 
whole hog the hysteria of the times he forswears all his own previously 
expressed convictions and reaccepts the shibboleths of ethic and action 
that betrayed his generation. 


Winter, 1941: In the arts men have found design, direction, and sanity. 


Spring, 1941: With the imminence of war, the literary industry of the 
country appears to have suffered a setback. Many of the commercial 
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publishers are curtailing their lists and thinking twice about taking on 
new writers. 


Spring, 1942: At the beginning of this year, the editors . . . were con- 
fronted with the question of improving this magazine without over- 
spending the limited anticipated revenue. The two alternatives con- 
sidered were the publication of the original four issues during the year 
(which appeared to be too great a risk at the time), or increasing the size 
of each issue. The latter alternative was adopted for the time being. 


Fall, 1943: The fact that so much literary criticism is being produced 
in America today is disconcerting to many readers who bewail the fact 
that so large a proportion of the space in the few good literary reviews 
is occupied by what they consider a highly parasitical art form. A glance 
into the pages of the magazines will show that there is some justification 
for this dismay. What many readers fail to realize, however, is that there 
is probably more first-rate criticism being produced today than there is 
poetry or fiction — particularly the latter. 


Summer, 1944: Bennett Cerf in the July 1 issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature announces that he is sick of serious writing and that he has 
hired the editor of Good Housekeeping to select stories from the big- 
circulation magazines for a book to counteract the insidious effect of 
Martha Foley’s annual collection. . . . We had always thought Random 
House one of the more discerning publishers, but statements of this 
sort from its head make one suspect that the discernment must be else- 
where within the organization. 


Spring, 1945: The fall issue of R.M.R. will mark our tenth anniversary, 
and we expect to commemorate the occasion with a special edition. . . . 
Ten years continuous publication of a magazine in these times we be- 
lieve to be something of a record. We remember the dire predictions of 
friends when R.M.R. was founded that we would not last three issues, 
and we have lasted nearly forty. We expect to go on for forty more, at 
least. 


Spring, 1946: With this issue the Rocky Mountain Review completes 
its tenth year of publication. This issue aiso marks the completion of 
its term of publication in Utah and the Rocky Mountain area. Beginning 
with Volume XI, R.M.R. will become the Western Review, and its address 
will be . . . Lawrence, Kansas. The life of a magazine, like that of an 
individual, is marked by two elements, permanence and change. It is 
hoped that the degree of the former is indicated not alone by the length 
of R.M.R.’s existence . . . for the editors have attempted also to indicate 
an attitude toward the literature of the West which they feel to be more 
than transitory. Also, we believe that the numerous changes in format 
and policy which have been adopted over the years have served primarily 
to emphasize this attitude. 
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Spring, 1947: . . . the chief function of a literary review should be to 
mirror the present literary scene. . . . The little magazine presents often 
ar all-too-small image, to be sure; not always a clear one. It is with this 
problem of focus that the editor should be mainly concerned, yet re- 
specting the sensibility of his readers . . . as scrupulously as though he 
were writing an essay, a poem, or a work of fiction. 


Fall, 1948: There are inescapable signs that writing in America has 
reached the end of an era. The past thirty years have given us the poetry 
of Pound and Eliot, which we can assess with some degree of finality 
and satisfaction. They have given us the verse of Frost, Crane, Ransom, 
Stevens, and Tate, most of which will survive to the credit of American 
letters. We have nothing comparable in fiction, nor anything comparable 
with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in England or the nine- 
teenth century in France and Russia, though we shall probably preserve 
for some time the major works of such writers as Dreiser, Anderson, 
Hemingway, Dos Passos, Faulkner, Katherine Anne Porter, and Robert 
Penn Warren. The age itself will be best remembered for the critical 
battles which it has fought out in the smaller magazines and in academic 
circles. 


Fall, 1949: With this issue the Western Review begins an affiliation 
with the Department of English and the Writers Workshop at the State 
University of lowa. Changes most notable to our readers will probably 
be the new design by Carroll Coleman, an increase in size, and the in- 
clusion of more than the usual number of stories and poems. 


Spring, 1950: . . . if university campuses are, more and more, be- 
coming the writing communities of our day (not only writing programs, 
but also the large concentration of writers in residence or under part- 
time employment by various universities), the short-comings of such 
communities should not be blamed entirely upon the universities. Writing 
communities, as such, have always had both their good and their bad 
sides. Even granting a certain institutional rigidity, .. . we can see similar 
evils in the historic feuds and coteries of other times, their cruel ex- 
clusiveness and aimless seeking, the tremendous waste of time and 
energy. The actual conditions of such periods have been often obscured 
by a romantic nostalgia and a yearning for more heroic days than the 
present can ever provide, so that even their worst sides have blossomed 
into apparent virtue. 


Spring, 1951: The editors of Western Review like to think that their 
particular audience is made up primarily of young writers. 


Fall, 1951: No one who had anything to do with the publication of 
the first issue of The Intermountain Review in Murray, Utah — near Salt 
Lake City — in the fall of 1936 had any idea that the magazine would 


survive beyond a few issues. . . The magazine was begun at the depths 
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of depression, without a cent of capital, with only the editor's credit for 
the amount of the printer's bill for the first issue. Since then it has 
undergone seven changes of location and two changes of name, but 
publication has continued through fifteen years, and now the Western 
Review celebrates the beginning of its sixteenth year. 


Summer, 1952: Once begun, literary revivals exist so that various 
sorts can ride them. Some ride for professional convenience. It is easier 
to organize the shape of published work or one’s lectures when one feels 
a wooden saddle where it counts. And some ride for money — there are 
literary Rocking Horse Winners on most publishers’ lists and on the big 
campuses. The people we care about, the champions and expendables 
who make literature, ride too, because a metaphysical or psychological 
itch goads them. 


Winter, 1953: The view of America as “a country of pioneers” is a 
means of apologizing for our short-comings even more than a means of 
indicating our virtues. The time has come for Americans to place their 
artistic products on the world market without apology. . . All contem- 
porary art pioneers, and all contemporary artists “feel that they are 
setting out into new territory.” Contemporary art, whether French, Ger- 
man, British, Italian, or American, “sometimes strikes the outsider as 
chaotic.” It is not a matter of taste and conscience only, it is the fact 
of the writer's eternal dissatisfaction with existing forms. But — this 
pioneering is not done in a vacuum. The pioneer writer, if he is to get 
anywhere, is armed with ability and knowledge before he sets off for 
his wilderness. It is only recently that Americans have understood this — 
only within the past century, say, that they have been capable of real 


discrimination, either of their own virtue or the virtue of Europe. 


Spring, 1954: Literature cannot, any more than Solomon’s baby could, 
be divided (into 1. criticism, 2. creation) and survive. If criticism in our 
age has grown robust, it is not at the expense of creation. Where are the 
true literary talents who have been damaged by criticism — even ex- 
cessive criticism? One might point to the second-rate, who are, indeed, 
as likely to be damaged by no-criticism. Isn't this the very essence of 
second-ratedness — to be too much or too little affected, not merely by 
what is bad, but also by what is good? 


Winter, 1955: There has been much talk in our age of the alienated, 
the isolated, writer. Such talk . . . represents little more than the romantic 
agony in its latest phase. There is a sense, of course, in which a separa- 
tion seems to have occurred between the writer and the reader, but in 
the important state of creation, the period of actual composition, the 
writer is always alienated — he composes in loneliness and isolation; if 
he communicates at all it is with himself; if the desire for communication 
operates at all, it operates rather as a knowledge that what is created, 
if it has value for the creator, will communicate that value to a world 
existing outside the writer. It cannot — and must not be — a compelling 
voice in the creation itself. 
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Twenty Years of Western Review 


A Series of Recollections 


(Note: The following contributors to this series have all had a 
hand in the development of the Western Review at some time or 
another since its founding in 1936. This does not represent a com- 
plete list, but it is a representative one, and their comments con- 
stitute a kind of history of a little magazine over a span of years 
unusual in the history of American literary reviews. The names of 
other persons to whom the editor feels especially indebted are Jack 
Wallace of Murray, Utah; Gwendolyn Hanson of Salt Lake City; 
Irene Bushell of Ogden; Dorothy Van Ghent, Alwyn Berland, Caro- 
line MacKinnon, and Herbert Kaufmann, all of whom were at 
Lawrence, Kansas, 1946-49; Paul Engle, Robie Macauley, Warren 
Carrier, ©. F. McGuire, Carl Hartman, Ralph Freedman, Sven 
Armens, at the State University of Iowa; and, of course, all of the 
present and past staff members from the Iowa Writers Workshop. ) 


WALLACE STEGNER 


When a Cree story teller sits in a ring of his fellow tribesmen, 
children or adults, telling the sacred stories, he is participating in 
what is probably the “basic” literary situation. The stories are known 
to everybody. The performance is judged, not on any “originality” 
which it reveals, but on certain standard criteria mainly relating 
to traditional methods of telling. If the story teller does not alter his 
voice while dealing with certain animal characters, bear or coyote 
or eagle, his audience has a right to complain. If he adds, subtly 
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and without violence, to the traditional rendering, he draws cries 
and laughter, the equivalent of bravos, from the gallery. He is 
working within a homogeneous culture, with known materials and 
thoroughly traditional methods, trying to elicit the fullest measure 
of response by satisfying traditional expectations. 

But when James Joyce, the Free Artist as Lucifer, apostatizes 
not only from the Roman Catholic Church and the Society of Jesus 
but from Ireland itself, and not only from Ireland but from the 
English language and all the cultural expectations that the language 
implies, he has gone as far away from the tribal story teller and 
tribal audience as it is possible to go. He gratifies not expectation 
but surprise. He refuses to be “culture-bound” as the shaman is 
culture-bound. Instead of dealing in “what oft was thought but ne'er 
so well expressed,” he is bent upon some larger synthesis that will 
revive literature’s validity but on a vastly widened stage and for a 
vastly widened audience. If his intention to “forge in the smithy of 
my soul the uncreated conscience of my race” means anything 
except rhetoric, it seems to mean that. It is quite possible that Joyce 
is the most colossal and pedantic failure of genius in all literature, 
but he could not have been done without. What he tried had to be 
tried — and much else. 

This is not the place to examine all the intricacies of the problem 
of art and its lost audience, the artist and his muffled responses, 
expression versus communication, and all the rest. I wish only to 
recognize the fact that art, like religion, has lost much of its capacity 
to bind and express our whole culture as the shaman’s sacred stories 
bind and express — and elicit instant response from — his tribal 
audience. I wish to keep this, that is, at the level of truism, on the 
theory that it can never be briefer or truer than there. 

When John Crowe Ransom remarked that the poet had nothing 
to do with communication, he was voicing good expressionist doc- 
trine, and was on very solid ground if we assume that he meant to 
emphasize only the right and duty of the poet to speak his own 
mind freely. But if there is never any communication, if the poet 
speaks his mind to no audience at all, then there is reason to ask 
if his poetry exists, or whether, like the falling tree in the high 
school forest, he sounds only when there are ears to hear him. 

I assume that he requires ears, that the literary process is in- 
complete unless rebellious or indifferent expressionism happens to 
mesh in some way with a correspondence or response in somebody. 
Joyce himself somehow helplessly lay proffered in the hands of 
transition, and it was not, after all, his own uncreated conscience 
that Stephen Dedalus went off to forge in the smithy of his soul, 
but the conscience of the race. The audience is implicit even in the 
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arrogant repudiations of a Lucifer. Few people have tantrums in an 
empty house. 

That is why I think the twenty years of the Western Review, 
under its several names but its consistent and devoted editorship, are 
of great importance. The complexities of print, publication, distri- 
bution, literacy, and all the rest, make vastly more difficult the sort 
of rapport we would all — and writers most of all — like to see be- 
tween literary artists and their audiences. We know too much, most 
of us, to be contentedly culture-bound, but the consequences of 
widened horizons may be fatal to the kind of witchcraft all writers 
hope to practice. We do not know who our audiences may be, or 
even whether they may be. We hope for them, rather: and that 
means we need the media to hope in. Twenty years of the Western 
Review, from the time when Ray West came with the idea in his 
head and the enthusiasm in his heart to my apartment in Salt Lake 
City in 1936, have provided a medium for many in times when the 
serious media shrank and shrank and dwindled and died. 

What has happened to poetry has happened, though somewhat 
less drastically, to the serious and exploratory short story. Maybe 
ultimately we must get our larger synthesis through some other 
medium than print, but meantime we must bless the magazines 
that stay open to every sort of new try and fresh approach. The 
Western Review has not been a conventional magazine — but then 
I do not suppose that the future of literature lies in the re-establish- 
ment of conventions. It is worth many mistakes and some nonsense 
to keep the channels open, for it is only through new channels that 
the art of the future is going to find a new validity as real as the 
validity of the tribal medicine man. 


GRANT H. REDFORD 


Ray West and I were associated with the literary and journalistic 
publications in college, and like hundreds of others before and after 
us, we talked and dreamed of starting a magazine of our own as 
soon as we got out of school. And after we got out we dreamed of 
starting a magazine almost any time now. 

But Ray was different than most of the other hundreds. One year, 
it was 1935, after we both had been teaching for a while, he and 
Lou (Mrs. West) met me in Hotel Utah where I was staying while 
attending the U.E.A. annual convention in Salt Lake City. We'd 
hardly exchanged greetings in my room before he casually and 
calmly pulled a sheet of paper from his pocket and said, “I guess 
we're ready to start the magazine.” (After our countless conversa- 
tions during the preceding five or six years it was no longer a maga- 
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zine, but the magazine.) “What do you think of this layout?” 

And there it was: INTERMOUNTAIN REVIEW, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Fall 1936. 

He had done his usual careful job of sketching out the lettering 
and laying out the columns with possible headings. It was so un- 
dramatic that on the surface of things it could have been supposed 
that we were setting up the dummy for the U.S.A.C. Scribble. 

“How do you think it looks?” Lou asked. 

“Fine,” I answered. “It’s a little like Contempo used to be.” 

“I thought we'd make it the same size as Contempo,” Ray said. 
“I hope we can make it as good.” 

I sat there being glad to see them and to hold this objectification 
of so many talks and hopes. 

“I've a printer already,” Ray said. 

“You have?” This was faster than I was prepared to go. 

“And he'll take some of the cost in advertising. He’s a swell guy 
who thinks it would be fine to start a magazine. He has fine taste 
and we've already looked at paper stock. Look, he’s enough of this 
on hand to run the first edition.” He pulled a sample of the light 
cream, egg-shell paper from his coat pocket which became the stock 
for Vol. 1, No. 1 of Intermountain-, — later Rocky Mountain-, — and 
finally Western Review. 

This was going pretty fast, even for me who was all primed for 
the start. “How much will it cost?” I asked slowly, trying to get 
geared up to the pace. After all it was the depression and many 
people were having a tough time getting enough money for food 
let alone enough to keep a magazine, a literary magazine, going. 

“Fifty dollars an issue for three hundred copies. But as I said, he'll 
take ten dollars in advertising and I've already got a few ads — the 
Newhouse Hotel—” 

“Fifty dollars!” I was making thirteen hundred a year and was 
fortunately among the upper brackets of those getting jobs that 
year. Fifty dollars a month when I was getting one hundred eight? 

Lou said, “We can make it. If we don’t sell enough ads we can 
all chip in until the magazine gets going.” 

Until the magazine gets going—! The theme song of fools. And 
we sang it gaily up and down the length of the state of Utah. 

Brother. What a time we had keeping it going: a monthly for 
five months, then a bi-monthly, then a quarterly, then intermittently, 
then really a quarterly which it has continued to be. 

Ray and Lou did ninety-nine per cent of the work that year and 
until we both began teaching at the Branch Agricultural College in 
Cedar City. George Snell, whose fiction had been appearing in many 
of the little magazines and who worked for a radio station in Salt 
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Lake City entered the combine early in that first year and remained 
one of the key figures in the magazine’s influence and survival. 

During those first years all of us did a little of everything that had 
to be done: we sold advertising, worried about circulation and 
wrote letters to friends and to lists of names pointing out that this 
was the only such magazine in the West and it merited their sup- 
port, etc., etc.; we read piles of manuscripts and argued about what 
should go in and what left out — there was an amazing degree of 
unanimity among us; we discussed what should be said to prom- 
ising contributors while we searched avidly for the discovery, the 
future Sherwood Anderson or Hemingway or Frost; we worried 
about how to keep the quality up and how to make it better; how 
to keep the printer from losing on a deal that for him as well as us 
was kept going by faith almost as much as by works. 

And of course, as Lou had said, we chipped in. 

For the first ten years it went pretty much like that, with Ray, of 
course, carrying most of the burden. Since then, circumstances — 
George is in San Jose, California and I am in Seattle, Washington — 
have required that Ray carry on with help from other sources, Uni- 
versity of Kausas, State University of Iowa, etc. 

It was a tremendous experience, those embryonic years of Inter- 
mountain-Rocky Mountain-Western Review. After twenty years the 
excitement still remains. After twenty years, judged against the life 
span of similar ventures, Western Review is an old, old magazine. 
And, pardon our pardonable pride, one of the best of its kind now 


being published. 


GEORGE SNELL 


One day in November 1936 while living in Salt Lake City I re- 
ceived a letter that said, “I am planning on publishing the first issue 
of the “Intermountain Review of English and Speech” on January 
Ist. I hope to make the magazine a medium of expression for writers 
of this region. . .. Would you serve as a contributing editor? I am 
planning on financing six monthly issues, because I feel that the 
venture should prove itself in that length of time. . . I should like to 
meet you and explain more in detail, if you could contact me. I am 
teaching at the Murray High . . . Sincerely, Ray B. West, Jr.” 

My next memory is of a meeting that duly took place, I think at 
my apartment, and I remember a slightly-built young man with 
glasses and a mustache who was Ray West and myself mixing a 
drink in the kitchen and talking about Gertrude Stein and James 
Joyce. It was unusual, we both felt, to find someone interested in 
these writers, there in the Rocky Mountains. I had been hungering 
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for a spirit like Ray's, and he acknowledged a kindred feeling. Be- 
sides that the idea of publishing a magazine in what we took to be 
the cultural desert of the West appealed to me. The Caxton Printers 
in Idaho had anomalously published a few good books, those of 
Vardis Fisher; and some young writers like Wallace Stegner and 
Dale Morgan had begun to get things printed in the East. But so 
far as Utah was concerned an outlet for indigenous short fiction 
did not exist; the nearest magazine was the Frontier edited by H. 
G. Merriam in Missoula. 

Ray had found a printer, a Mr. Wallace (1 have forgotten his first 
name), publisher of a weekly newspaper, who was sympathetic. I 
believe he charged about $50 to print 300 copies of Vol. I No. 1 of 
The Intermountain Review, a six-page quarto size paper. Copies of 
that issue (now a collector's item) were mailed gratis to a list of 
English and Speech teachers in high schools of Salt Lake and sur- 
rounding towns. The idea of appealing to these teachers arose from 
Ray’s belief that this would provide a nucleus around which to build 
a circulation. As soon as the magazine caught on, the phrase “of 
English and Speech” was to be dropped from the masthead. This 
occurred by the fifth issue. 

Volume 1 No. 1 had for contributors Wallace Stegner, Grant 
Redford, Homer Parsons and myself. Ray wrote an editorial in 
which he said, “The west in general has been popularly conceived 
as that section of our country where the development of culture has 
languished. Our artists have emigrated to more fertile fields, there 
to be viewed from afar. We hope to express the desire of the Rocky 
Mountain Region for a centralization of literary talent. In this we 
need the cooperation of every interested person. May you express 
your willingness by purchasing a subscription.” 

Grant Redford, who was teaching speech at Branch Agricultural 
College in Cedar City, Utah, and I were Associate Editors, while 
Wallace Stegner and Wanda Burnett were listed as Contributing 
Editors. Grant was attempting to lure Ray from Murray High to 
the B.A.C. in Cedar City, and he succeeded by the fall of 1937; 
so, after publishing four monthly issues, the magazine became a 
quarterly and its editorial offices moved to Cedar City. Since Mr. 
Wallace still offered by far the most reasonable rates we continued 
to print in Murray (a suburb of Salt Lake) and it became my task 
for the next several years to follow the magazine through the press 
every three months, and even for a couple of years during the War 
to shepherd manuscripts while Ray was East working for his Ph.D. 

But I am supposed to write about the early years of W.R., about 
the excitement when a distinguished story came in from an un- 
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known, the elation when we got a ‘name’ to give us something with- 
out cost. Naturally we could pay for nothing in those days. I re- 
member Ray's jubilation when Meridel LeSueur sent us a piece 
for Vol. 1 No. 2, and how proud we were to have a poem celebrating 
the heroes of the Spanish Civil War from Langston Hughes for 
Vol. 2 No. 1. When Wallace Stegner won a $2,500 Little-Brown 
Novelette Contest in the summer of 1937 we carried a story that 
said, “We are confident that this story will take rank with such 
masterpieces as Edith Wharton's ‘Ethan Frome’ and Donne Byrne's 
“Messer Marco Polo’.” Sherwood Anderson saluted us with an 
article for the Fall 1937 issue. “I note that you are predicting a new 
outburst of talent in the mountain states,” he wrote. “I should say 
that the best evidence that there may be something to this pre- 
diction is just the fact that men have been found who are willing 
... to go through the struggles necessary to make the start.” 

The winter of 1937-38 was made memorable by the appointment 
of Brewster Ghiselin as I.R.’s Poetry Editor. Brewster's own poetry 
had, in the words of Alan Swallow's article in the Winter issue, by 
its brilliance broken the editorial policy of Whit Burnett's Story 
Magazine formerly “devoted solely to the short story” and been 
printed there. He was a product of the West, was teaching at the 
University of Utah and helping make our own editorial pronounce- 
ments come true. 

Another metamorphosis took place with the next issue, when the 
name of the magazine underwent a revision, and it became the 
Rocky Mountain Review, the title under which it was published for 
the next decade. R.M.R. now had sixteen large quarto pages, and 
in the years 1938 and 1939 printed work by numerous unknown 
regional writers as well as better known people like Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, Weldon Kees, Vardis Fisher, Alfred Morang, Else 
Engell, William March, Robert Whitehand, and Dale L. Morgan. 

We went through frequent financial crises in those unsubsidized 
days; but through the diligence of the editors, who were not parti- 
cularly good salesmen, we actually managed to sell enough display 
space to pay that grand old man Mr. Wallace for at least the stock 
and a little for his time. Money from subscriptions helped, as 
circulation grew from that first printing of 300 to a regular press 
run of 600 in what now appear to have been those halcyon days 
of the early °40’s. 


BREWSTER GHISELIN 


When shortly after the founding of the Rocky Mountain Review 
the responsibility of editing the poetry was assigned to me, I had 
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no definite policy for guidance beyond the general intent of the 
editors, who were maintaining a literary magazine of high quality 
in a region which clearly needed a focus of understanding and a re- 
sponsible medium for publication. Both intentions and standards 
remained largely implicit in the background of our discussions of 
particular manuscripts and of the more general problems of publi- 
cation. Probably the needs of unestablished young writers were fore- 
most in the minds of all of us. 

Editors of little magazines sometimes make an effort to obtain 
contributions from prominent writers, whom they rely on to impress 
the world, and perhaps the editors themselves, with the importance 
of their venture. We did not. Publication of prominent names may 
attract readers concerned with the work of established writers. But 
it may not serve very well the needs of the unestablished writers in- 
cluded in the magazine. It will not guarantee them an audience. 
It will reduce the space available to them. And it may suggest to 
young writers admitted to the pages another measure of success 
than the development of their own talent. To reward young writers 
with the company of the illustrious is to flatter a common illusion — 
that such associations have anything to do with vital values. The 
young writer needs more than the encouraging approval and the 
indications of success implied in publication, and he needs as an 
audience more than a group of subscribers. His work must be re- 
ceived intelligently and brought into a communion of minds thai 
will test its value in use. 

For some such reasons as these we never asked for contributions 
of poetry. The only approach to an exception in this practice oc- 
curred in publication in 1946 of one of Ezra Pound's Pisan Cantos, 
manuscripts of which were shown to us by an eastern editor who 
was in Utah for a brief time. Pound was in disgrace, but his work 
was as good as ever, and publishing it became a means of em- 
phasizing the value of performance. The other well-known poets 
who appeared in the Rocky Mountain Review, perhaps a half dozen, 
sent us their work without invitation. 

To publish sound work without regard to anything but the poem 
itself was the consistent policy of the magazine. The need of the 
unestablished writer to see his work in respectable company, with 
work justified by its quality and by that alone, could be served best 
by this policy. The manuscripts chosen for publication were those 
most clearly distinguished by workmanship of more than practiced 
competence, by formal vitality bespeaking the deeper force of de- 
veloping life. 

Vital attainment, especially in the work of writers wholly un- 
familiar, is sometimes very hard to judge. The history of reputations 
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shows that the more significant writer sometimes gains acceptance 
less easily than those who perform smoothly in familiar modes. Not 
only the best new work may go unrecognized, but what is best in 
any new work may be unseen because it stimulates none of the 
already organized responses of even disciplined readers. For the 
writer himself, what is most vital in a poem may be hard to appraise. 
He may lose confidence and fail to develop the emergent values 
which it intimates often very imperfectly at their earliest appear- 
ance. It is hard to go on believing that one sees truly when the em- 
bodied insight is rejected on all sides. Common sense, moreover, 
will suggest that what others cannot see may lack not only general 
appeal but human validity. 

I believe we all worked in the knowledge that our responsibility 
involved much more than selection and publication of the best work 
we could obtain. Manuscripts were sometimes read many times lest 
something be overlooked that would emerge only upon deeper 
understanding of the work than editors commonly find time to 
acquire. Manuscripts not completely hopeless were usually re- 
turned with some indication of interest. Those we could accept we 
offered to readers concerned, as we were, with the development of 
sound accomplishment and of understanding. 


M. L. NIELSEN 


My association with the Western Review as a member of the 
editorial staff was a brief but pleasant one. When Ray West joined 
the staff of the English Department at Utah State College, he 
brought the magazine with him to Logan, Utah. It was published 
there in 1945 and 1946, and I had the pleasure of serving as an 
associate editor. In those days it was still known as the Rocky 
Mountain Review. It hadn't yet moved east and become a Western 
Review. 

I had known the magazine from its inception in the mid-'Thirties, 
when it was started by Ray West and Grant Redford on something 
less than a shoestring and kept going more or less by the grace of 
God. I had met Ray and Grant when we were undergraduates at 
Utah State, and knowing the intensity and seriousness with which 
they both approached literary problems, | had wanted very much 
for the magazine to succeed. I think I was among the first to send 
in my subscription money when they announced that they were 
starting a quarterly. If my memory serves me right, it was fifty 
cents a year. Of course no one in possession of his senses would 
have predicted at that time that the magazine would reach the age 
of twenty, a span of years which for a literary magazine in America 
can only be called a ripe old age. 
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When Ray brought the Review to Logan, it had already reached 
the venerable age of ten and had acquired a respectable format and 
a faithful if still rather small list of subscribers. It still had no fi- 
nancial backing, however, so there was not a cent left over in the 
very tight budget for any kind of clerical help. Ray and I, as the 
only members of the staff living in Logan, had to follow each issue 
through from the reading of manuscripts to the carrying of the 
bundles from the printer's shop to the post office. Fortunately the 
post office was just across the street trom the printer's shop. 

My recollections of work on the Review, therefore, include not 
only working through a manuscript of Ezra Pound in front of Ray’s 
pleasant fireplace but also addressing envelopes, licking stamps, and 
inserting the completed magazine in covers for mailing at Smith’s 
Print shop. Our editorial office was located wherever it happened 
to be most convenient for us to get together: at Ray's home, my 
home, or at the College coffee shop. 

As a charter subscriber to the Western Review and one who has 
followed its fortunes from the beginning, I take special pleasure in 
the fact that the magazine is celebrating its twentieth anniversary. 
It has grown steadily in quality, competence, and prestige. May its 
success continue for many years to come. 


ALAN SWALLOW 


It gives me pleasure to send a greeting to Western Review and 
to Ray West upon the twentieth anniversary of his magazine. To 
make a good literary magazine survive that long — particularly for 
so many years with only small help here and there from friends — 
is an accomplishment of significance; and I think that few have 
deserved it more than the magazine and Ray West. 

It was a great pleasure to me when I came upon the Rocky 
Mountain Review, and was able to contribute to it, in 1937, in its 
second year; I was an undergraduate at the University of Wyoming 
at that time. We of the West very badly needed a good magazine 
in the middle region of the Rockies (to supplement the work of H. 
G. Merriam and Frontier and Midland, a magazine which was soon 
to fold), and R.M.R. did a fine service in coming to the fore at 
that time. We hated to see the magazine move into the Midwest, 
for this of necessity, must change it somewhat. I recall that in the 
summer of 1946 in Logan, as Ray was making up his mind to make 
the move to Kansas, he was concerned about the name the magazine 
would take upon leaving the Rockies; and I had the pleasure of 
proposing that he change to Western Review in an effort to enlarge 
the regional placement (perhaps I may say, since the magazine has 
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never been regional in a narrow sense), yet to assert that place- 
ment. I was happy that he did not change the name more greatly 
than that. 


R. W. STALLMAN 


Beginnings are always interesting. We didn’t know each other, 
and yet when we first met no introduction seemed needed to bring 
us together — we met on a stairway, both of us going up! He 
turned round and came down the stairs to meet me on the landing: 
a seemingly frail fellow with a bushy mustache and cool gray eyes 
that warmed to brightness. He had an easy-going, unpretentious, 
quiet and tactful manner that belied his will and his drive. 

Though opposites in temperament, we were identical in our con- 
victions about literature and criticism. What each said the other 
felt, expressed, or underscored in much the same terms; hence a 
close friendship quickly began. We hadn't said more than a few 
words at our first meeting when, as we crossed the campus, I had 
the pleasant surprise to be asked to join him in editing the magazine 
he had brought to Kansas from Utah, The Rocky Mountain Review. 
So we put together that first issue of The Western Review, and all 
our talk then was of the new journal. What wonderful talks we had, 
and what a lot of hard work we faced into! It was all very exciting, 
as I remember it now — writing letters to acquaintances or friends 
to obtain new material from new contributors (they didn’t get paid 
in those days): Turnell, Heilman, Wellek, Vivas, Aiken, Cook, 
Gurian, Wheelwright, Wimsatt, Spears, Beach, Fowlie, Ellmann, 
O'Connor, Healy, Fiedler, and many others. Corresponding with 
contributors and teaching new courses, revising the old ground-plan 
of my Critiques, working at a textbook on fiction with Ray, tinker- 
ing at some poems of my own and reading every weekend great 
stacks of poetry manuscripts — what a busy autumn that happy 
autumn was! 


R. V. CASSILL 


A magazine like the Western Review is a bit like a station on an 
underground railway. One feels that its justification lies simply in 
wetbacking as much as possible of a contraband literary awareness 
past the border guards who ride the coaxial cables. Its achievement 
is, perhaps, only to be measured by the high water mark at which 
it fails, but its testimony is to a still undischarged potential which 
will require forms of communication quite incompatible with the 
tyrannies of success. 
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Particularly when a magazine lives in a community of writers— 
as W.R. does now and did during the time I was associated with it, 
sharing roof, utilities, people, exaltations, agonies with the Writer's 
Workshop — an editor is aware, as readers could hardly be, that 
the work committed to print is only a fragment of the excellence 
mustering for a breakthrough in such a community. Since only a 
part of the work in W.R. comes from Workshop writers, the ex- 
cellent manuscripts from other sources which for one reason and 
another were not used testify further to the twilight existence of 
what could be a literature if the means were ours to get it over the 
line. 

Hansford Martin wrote an article for us (The American Problem 
of Direct Address. Winter, 1952) which seemed and seems particu- 
larly satisfying in its responsibility to the aesthetic, intellectual, and 
social values whose apprehension can mean wholeness or hollowness 
— almost life or death — to the fiction of our time. But to say that 
it is a very good article is to remind those who know the author 
(his students, friends, and colleagues) that here in print is only the 
fragment of a view as sensitive and broad as it was just. Reading 
his article today I have a haunted sense that I am being teased by 
the shadow of a magnitude never yet realized. Commending such a 
piece to a reader, I feel an almost irresistble impulse to say also to 
him, “But you don’t know all, sir. You don’t know all.” 

In the case of some fiction writers and poets whose work we pub- 
lished the same sense prevails. On W.R. pages there is Alfred Sun- 
del’s fine story “The Brothers.” Remembering it recalls not merely 
the other exciting manuscripts he submitted to us (none of which 
were printed, alas, for a stinging swarm of reasons) but the sense 
we had of seeing more of a talent beginning to reveal itself than 
even W.R. readers would have the luck to see. The arrival of manu- 
scripts from Dorothy Van Ghent, Robert Bowen, Robert Lowry, 
Willard Marsh, Thomas McGrath, and a dozen others often started 
an excited wrangle among the editors which could only end with 
our printing something less than the full bulk of the material from 
which the excitement had sprung. 

Then there were the many, many good things produced by Work- 
shop writers that we all knew about and that we would have liked 
to huri bodily into the precincts of literature. It is good to think that 
the W.R. gave some work at least a helpful shove in that direction. 
But some sting remains from the fact that we could not, during my 
time, print Bill Berge’s excellent novelette, “Special Leave for Rest 
Camp,” or any stories by Ralph Salisbury, or William Hoffman, or a 
dozen others whose fiction we liked. 
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The Western Review, fortunately, remains while very many of us 
who worked on it at one time or another have gone our ways. If I 
feel that my work on it should have terminated with a grab for the 
reader's elbow and a plaintive, “Listen, there was more here than 
we've shown you, there is an unknown literature that we've not yet 
prodded on stage for you,” nevertheless I can feel that in the fullness 
of time (the only time that counts on the literary calendar) the 
magazine will have drawn a full brief and testament to something 
which only the dull can ignore and only the vicious belittle. 


The twentieth anniversary? I can scarcely believe it. We have had 
The Western Review, and I suppose we have taken it for granted, 
like the sunrise. But no literary magazine is in the order of nature. 
The intelligence and dedication of your editorship have been extra- 
ordinary, and along with the Kenyon Review, you have provided a 
continuity from the thirties to the present which no other literary 
magazines have been able to do. Two other features of your editor- 
ship strike me as being of the first importance. You have not only 
welcomed young writers; you have also invited their editorial collab- 
oration; and this has made the Western Review the only school of 
editing in the country. And it is significant that you are the Western 
Review. I hope you will never move it east of the Mississippi. I wish 
you twenty more years, if you can stand them. My brief experience 
as an editor taught me a lesson in fatigue. 

—Allen Tate 


The Western Review has been in existence for some twenty years. 
It is thus one of our oldest, as it is one of our best, literary mag- 
azines. Its tradition of excellence has never abated. But apart from 
its general excellence, The Western Review has had this particular 
virtue, that it has served to modify the centralization of our literary 
culture in the East and the metropolis. The Western Review never 
made the mistake of trying to be “regional,” but it is genuinely of 
its region. It seems to me of the greatest importance in our cultural 
situation that we should not have a single and final ceuter but many 
centers. The Review has worked to this end, it has thus been of 
great importance in the intellectual life of the West and of the 
whole nation. 

—Lional Trilling 





The Centaur 


BY MAY SWENSON 


The summer that I was ten — 
Can it be there was only one 
summer that I was ten? It must 


have been a long one then — 
each day I'd go out to choose 
a fresh horse from my stable 


which was a willow grove 
down by the old canal 
I'd go on my two bare feet 


But when with my brother's jack-knife 
I had cut me a long limber horse 
with a good thick knob for a head 


and peeled him slick and clean 
except a few leaves for the tail 
and cinched my brother's belt 


around his head for a rein 
I'd straddle and canter him fast 
up the grass bank to the path 


trot along in the lovely dust 
that talcumed over his hoofs 
hiding my toes and turning 


his feet to swift half-moons 
The willow knob with the strap 
jouncing between my thighs 


was the pommel and yet the poll 
of my nickering pony’s head 
My head and my neck were mine 


yet they were shaped like a horse 
My hair flopped to the side 
like the mane of a horse in the wind 





My forelock swung in my eyes 
my neck arched and I snorted 
I shied and skittered and reared 


stopped and raised my knees 
pawed at the ground and quivered 
My teeth bared as we wheeled 


and swished through the dust again 
I was the horse and the rider 
and the leather I slapped to his rump 


spanked my own behind 
Doubled my two hoofs beat 
a gallop along the bank 


the wind twanged in my mane 
my mouth squared to the bit 
And yet I sat on my steed 


quiet negligent riding 
my toes standing the stirrups 


my thighs hugging his ribs 


At a walk we drew up to the porch 
I tethered him to a paling 
Dismounting I smoothed my skirt 


and entered the dusky hall 
My feet on the clean linoleum 


left ghostly toes in the hall 


Where have you been? said my mother 
Been riding I said from the sink 
and filled me a glass of water 


What's that in your pocket? she said 
Just my knife — It weighted my pocket 
and stretched my dress awry 


Go tie back your hair said my mother 
And why is your mouth all green? 
Rob Roy he pulled some clover 

as we crossed the field I told her 





Poem 


BY ARTHUR BOYARS 


Supremest fictions grow with fungus speed, 
The drunk by lies, the diver knows by art 
The blurry wrecks made fairy-tale with weed. 


Soon sight confounds the truth-germ in the heart 
With a new myth matured with novel ease 
From unlived histories which do not smart. 


The germ divides, the fictions lunge and squeeze 
Into the breach pronounced by this division, 
The supplicating halves of truth they seize. 


Now is forever fable in the vision, 
The figures changing every time we check, 
The fate which gives safe sail provides collision; 


We plunge for vessel and we find the wreck, 
A shell and loss before invention sees 
The unexpected Angel on its deck. 


I read Western Review regularly, and always with pleasure, some- 
times with excitement. It is a place where you can count on meeting 
new names and new notions. I don’t know what magazine could 
take its place for younger writers—and older readers. 

—Robert Penn Warren 
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Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


BY HERBERT WILNER 


THE GREATEST PART OF Walter Clark’s fiction takes place in Nevada, 
but Clark is not a provincial writer. Nevada has provided him not 
only with material, but with a point of view. Its underlying concept 
is space. This dimension is as crucial to Clark’s work as time is to 
Faulkner’s. 

Nevada space makes man lonely. It does so very literally, but it 
does so metaphysically as well. If man is forced to tolerate his own 
company, he is also obliged to scrutinize it. If he finds within him- 
self all the oppositions of a larger society, he might also discover 
how inner peace is achieved through a harmony of these oppositions. 
He may learn. also that his life—his own point in space—is only a 
minute and temporary arrangement in a much larger and more 
fixed proposition. There is a vast “non-human” life endowed with 
universal meaning. Space is his teacher, albeit a mystical one. Clark’s 
fictional characters are ordinarily measurable in terms of those who 
confront and those who fail the teacher and what is there to be 
taught. The former live in accord with a principle of human limit- 
ations and balance. The others annihilate the self through false 
views of that identity. 

Thus the vision behind Clark’s fiction is familiar, often romantic, 
and, one might today add, curiously heroic. However, its courage 
does not necessarily make it a rich material for fiction. The view is 
more dependent upon an absolute metaphysical identification of 
man than it is upon the relative condition of what any one man is in 
a society of men. The latter province, the societal man, usually pro- 
vides fiction its most workable matter. In Clark’s own case, the ne- 
cessities of his view—the isolation of man, the vitality of space, the 
mystically spiritual qualities of animals who cannot fictionally speak, 
and of values humans cannot always articulate because the texture 
is predominantly mystical—all of these characteristics provide both 
the remarkable uniqueness of his achievement, and the failures also 
where the view was incompatible with many of the ordinary de- 


mands of fiction. In all of Clark’s work there is this evidence of the 
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superb and awkward. His collected stories represents this uneven- 
ness. It contains some of Clark’s most disappointing fiction. But 
there, too, one finds “Hook.” It is one of the masterpieces of the 
American short story. 

“Hook” narrates the birth and life and death of a hawk. The three 
human characters in the story are composed of a Japanese farming 
family. They are minor, however, and in no way claim any of the 
responsibilities for the story’s narration. But like all animal stories, 
“Hook” has meaning only as it becomes the parable of human values. 
In terms of these values the story is perfectly conceived for drama- 
tizing Clark’s vision of the identity and harmony of self. The full 
career of the hawk includes the moment of its perfect harmony and 
the moment of its annihilation. The rhythm of the interval between 
these two climactic alternatives is carefully tragic. Indeed, the 
structure of Elizabethan tragedy is persistently in the background 
of this heroic animal world. The story is divided into the appropriate 
five sections. Each contributes cumulatively to the ultimate disaster. 
The progression of Hook’s career is from the initial discovery of 
identity—fused in the three fulfilled urges: killing, flight, and sex— 
to the supreme mastery of his world, and then, very abruptly, to 
the reversal of fortune, the disaster when Hook is shot and wounded 
by the Japanese farmer. This leads to the prolonged scene of hero 
in low estate, no longer able to fly, let alone to master. The story 
concludes in the hawk’s final death-struggle with the farmer's dog, 
in the last minutes of which the hawk’s identity is valiantly and 
tragically redeemed. 

Some of this must have a fatuous tone as one persists in talking 
tragedy in terms of a bird. Obviously the tragic design is not formed 
around the behavior of “characters,” though no reader could claim 
the hawk himself does not have character. What is tragic here can- 
not be the consequence of personal flaw, but is based rather on a 
view of life demanded by the story which regards true identity as 
gain and any distortion of that identity as loss. The compelling 
power of the hawk to engage our pity, and then our awe, reaches 
its climax in those final scenes in which, shorn of the power of 
flight, he is reduced for his food to grovelling on the earth for little 
prey, and when, at last, in his own vision of inevitable death, he 
makes the climactic efforts at re-establishing what he should be out 
of the memory of what he had once been. Thus the struggle with 
the dog is the consequence of Hook’s willfully invading the prop- 
erty of the farmer, and that invasion is the result of his last volition 
to restore, in the farmer's chicken yard, the forces of his identity, 
two of the three urges, the sex and the killing. 

But the remarkable achievement of the story does not originate 
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with its metaphysical conceptions. The story is brilliant by its ex- 
ecution. It was made possible by Clark’s discovering material here 
amenable to fictionalizing his vision. The “hero” of his story is in- 
articulate. He cannot pronounce even to himself the nature or con- 
sequences of his behavior. Thus the story eliminates from the be- 
ginning the problems of the fictional “mind,” and leaves the nar- 
rator free to produce drama entirely through his observations of ex- 
ternal phenomena. The career of the hawk is recorded in minute 
fidelity to the discernible facts of his world and his life in it. The 
details are organized through a careful selection of those facts which 
will evoke the underlying metaphysical pattern of the story, though 
the pattern itself is free of any rigid arrangement of symbols into 
allegory. The method is behavioristic, but very free too of any 
positivism or immaculate detachment. And this—what the story on 
one hand does, and on the other seems not to do—sustains its subtle 
force. The hawk, without at all what we would normally call a fic- 
tiona! ego, ironically gathers all the details of the story through his 
own kind of, and in some ways even greater, egocentricity. But the 
author can still impose upon this limited view a structure of his own 
cause, of which the hawk is not only unaware but incapable fic- 
tionally, as “character,” of contradicting. In this one instance Clark 
writes a whole and perfectly successful fiction which is fused with 
his vision, which incorporates those characteristics of it so difficult 
for fiction to originate, and, if originating them, to maintain: the 
dramatization of aloneness, of self-identity in a spatial rather than 
a populous world. In “Hook,” too, as in all literature where material 
and vision coincide, the language itself is marvelously effaced 
though it simultaneously bears the burden of the story. There is an 
overwhelming dependence upon detail to make the hawk’s world. 
But the language, though it serves the detail, surrenders the emo- 
tive value of the accumulating facts. 

Clark is as accurate and patient and lyric a translator of the na- 
tural world as is any serious writer of fiction in America today. His 
capacity to watch and see is astonishing. In “Hook” the narrator is 
compelled to see literally with a hawk’s sight and a hawk’s selection. 
There is a careful repression of abstractions and a heightening of 
the sensory world. The hawk sees the gulls “escaping each wave, 
then racing down after it to plunge their fine drills into the minute 
double holes where the sand crabs bubbled.” The hawk hears “the 
great rustle of the slopes of the yellowed wild wheat,” and he hears 
“the distant whisper of the foaming edge of the Pacific, punctuated 
by the hollow shoring of the waves.” The hawk, in pursuit of sexual 
fulfillment, smells “the acrid taint he did not know but had ex- 
pected.” And in the realization of that fulfillment it is the hawk who 
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felt how “he struck her down, gripping her rustling body with his 
talons, beating her wings down with his wings, belting her head 
when she whimpered or thrashed, and at last clutching her neck 
with his hook and, when her coy struggles had given way to still- 
ness, succeeded.” And it is the hawk too, who in the beginning, be- 
fore flight, has unnaturally to taste of “the flaky and bitter stuff of 
bugs.” 

All of this has an effect beyond accurate sensory detail, since the 
language expressing the detail simultaneously evaluates it in a way 
past the comprehension of the hawk, but not past his grandeur. This 
double efficiency is true of the prose throughout the story. Its 
caution is effective not only for the usual values of restraint, but be- 
cause its accuracy suggests the rhythm of tragedy lying so evoc- 
atively beneath it. The impending final scene is muted by the al- 
ways quiet language. Thus the vision which space dominates is 
rendered by inevitable language describing the tragic career of the 
natural master of space—the hawk. And it is no accident of the story 
that when Hook is wounded by the gun of the Japanese farmer and 
he can no longer fly, his true identity is grotesquely distorted. The 
loss of loneliness is a part of this distortion: “Denied the joy of 
space, without which the joy of loneliness was lost, the joy of battle 
and killing, the blood lust, became his whole concentration.” 

I have been so long on so small a part of Clark’s total work be- 
cause the story is not only the perfect expression of what he most 
wishes to say, but because, in its achievement, it offers the touch- 
stone for all his work, wherever it is good and wherever it is lacking. 

There are nine additional stories collected in the volume en- 
titled The Watchful Gods and Other Stories. Of these, there are five 
stories in which an animal or animals supply partial or total mean- 
ing. Two of the remaining four stories cannot be separated from 
the prominent natural setting which discovers their meaning. In 
three of these nine stories the central character is for all fictional in- 
tents and purposes essentially alone (“The Wind and the Snow of 
Winter,” “The Rapids,” and “The Indian Well”). In two of the 
stories the central character is almost alone (“The Buck in the Hills” 
and “The Watchful Gods”). Two more of the stories are whimsical 
in treatment, and though their worlds are populated ones, the cen- 
tral character in “Why Don’t You Look Where You're Going?” is 
literally alone, and Ted Manson in “The Fish Who Could Close His 
Eyes” is more committed to his aquarium than to the few people 
involved with it. Thus only two stories of the collection, “The An- 
onymous” and “The Portable Phonograph,” remain to the category of 
traditionally conceived fiction in which at least one other character 
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plays an individualized dramatic part in discovering meaning for 
the central character, or the reader, or both. And even in this in- 
stance, the much anthologized “Portable Phonograph” demands spe- 
cial considerations for its setting in a destroyed post-war world. 

“The Wind and the Snow of Winter” tells of an old Nevada pros- 
pector, Mike Braneen, who, with the advent of winter, together with 
his burro makes the perennial journey down from the mountains and 
into the town of Gold Hill. But he is to discover by the end of the 
story that the saloon so full of memories for him is closed and the 
familiar proprietor dead, and that the woman who runs the boarding 
house he so much looks forward to for lodging is also dead. The 
reader as well as Mike is informed by a passerby that Mrs. Wright 
has been dead for a long time. We are to assume, then, that the old 
prospector, with only memory left to his life, is already incapable of 
regulating the most recent memories. And thus we are to assume, 
too, that Mike’s present journey down from the mountains is figur- 
atively his last. Whatever success the story enjoys—like other stories 
in this volume—is limited by the over-simplification of its design. 
For the greater part of the story, Mike is making his journey. There 
is nothing for him to do fictionally but cover ground and reminisce. 
His memories, without a truly dramatic situation by which to order 
them, are unexciting because they are too exactly the kind of things 
an old prospector has to remember. Too quickly the reader is aware 
that the trip will be a failure, for no other ending could give mean- 
ing to the journey or the story. What the story by conception can 
only do is to render tenderly the sadness of things come to an end. 
It tries to make poetic a fragment of a completer vision in a very 
thin fictional guise. 

“The Indian Well,” though we are again with an old prospector 
and his burro, is a fuller expression of Clark’s world, and this time 
in a stronger fictional situation. Jim Suttler comes upon the well in 
a very hot canyon and decides to camp there with his burro. He 
toys with the possibility of discovering a strike in the abandoned 
mine nearby, but in the course of his lingering the burro is killed 
and devoured by a mountain lion. Suttler pledges vengeance, bides 
his time, finally kills the cat, and leaves. But the story wants more 
significance than the meted retribution. It tries to be more signifi- 
cant, unfortunately, than the character of Jim Suttler. The miner 
ultimately plays a stereotyped part because he has not the realized 
fictional character to dramatize the pretended metaphysical role. 
Clark does narrate with his remarkable eye and his incisively evo- 
cative language the little wars and peace-makings of the many crea- 
tures who compose the complex of life around the well. By the end 
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of the story, after the old miner's vengeance upon the marauding 
cat, after the violence, comes the restoration. The natural cycle is 
completed. 


The disturbed life of the spring resumed. In the second night the rabbits 
loved in the willows, and at the end of the week the rats played in the 
cabin again. The old coyote and a vulture cleaned the cougar, and his 
bones fell apart in the shale. The road-runner came up one day, tenta- 
tively, and in front of the tunnel snatched up a horned toad and ran with 
it around the corner, but no farther. After a month the antelope returned. 
The well brimmed, and in the gentle sunlight the new aspen leaves made 


a tiny music of shadows. 


Thus Suttler’s killing of the cat is an ordered event in an ordered 
universe. Again a vision of harmony is fictionalized, but again its 
pattern is imposed upon the story for the lack of character capable 
of doing the richer fictional job. 

In “The Rapids”—unique in Clark’s fiction since it implies a New 
England setting—the “lonely” character is a man of the business 
world who is momentarily restored to a truer self through his pre- 
occupation with a small boat he discovers in a stream. Eventually 
his angry wife comes to rouse him back to the less fundamental 
world with the urgent message that D. L. wants him back in town. 
The story labors its too obvious juxtaposition of one world and the 
other. But though the story is finally obvious, it is never truly simple. 
By conception it has avoided the burden of characterization, for we 
need to know very little of the man. We need only to watch him in 
his momentary sport, and Clark records this action for us with in- 
tensifying detail. The emphasis on concrete noun and active voice is 
heavy, and the action embodied in a language particularizing “na- 
tural” relationships becomes a total metaphor of meaning. While 
the man enjoys his heroics in the stream, the sense of any other 
possible world and its values is outside the range of microscopic de- 
tail we are allowed to see. 

Any detailed examination of the remaining stories would prolong 
the same point. Clark hedges on the ordinary responsibilities of 
characterization. His stories fail where the need for character is 
basic; they succeed where the need is incidental or completely ir- 
relevant. Thus the impressive final effect of “The Portable Phono- 
graph,” providing the ultimate irony of the story, originates not so 
much in character—characters are only vehicles here—as it does in 
total social comment. The professor, who has played host in this 
end-of-the-world cave dwelling to three other survivors of civiliza- 
tion, contributes the consummating horror to the story by reaching 
for a length of pipe with which he intends to protect his treasured 
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possessions—his phonograph, his records, and his four books*— 
against his suspicion that one of his guests will come back to attempt 
theft. But this gesture dramatizing human conditions and human 
character is not particularly dependent upon the character of the 
professor, nor does that gesture readily illuminate that character. 
And again, the whimsical story told in “Why Don’t You Look Where 
You're Going?” of a man in a sailboat spied in mid-sea by the passen- 
gers of a huge ocean liner is a perfect little tale because characters 
need only be sketched, and the staunchly isolated and anonymous 
sailor is fully realized for the purposes of the story by the mere 
identity of his activity. His final wave of friendly salutation to those 
on board the monstrous ship which has nearly run him down makes 
the story’s point of shared human identification despite the accusa- 
tion of the story's title. 

But in the long title story “The Watchful Gods,” the failures are 
defined in the characterization of the boy Buck. The material is 
familiar: the twelfth birthday, the father’s gun as a present, the first 
kill—in this case a rabbit—and the subsequent soul-searching to 
reconcile the killing with the innocent vision, to learn the meaning 
of his father’s adult vision which sees life in terms of the inextricably 
“terrible and beautiful.” So the boy is made to confront the war 
within the self, the search for harmony through identity. But all we 
are given for the boy are facile statements of the struggle, elab- 
orated by talk about malignant and good gods, fog gods and gods of 
light and air, of Jehovah and Jesus. Because the boy is so obviously 
the parable of idea, he can never for the reader raise the act against 
the rabbit to the catastrophe he imagines it to be. The boy's lam- 
entations for the “poor little rabbit” grow embarrassing. 

In “The Anonymous” the effects of characterization are again 
crucial. The narrator is teaching at a school for Piute children when 
the mysterious Peter Carr arrives for special tutoring. Really a 
Navajo, Carr has completely surrendered identity in his dandyish 
obsession for cultivating manners in the Continental fashion. This 
loss of identity is echoed in hints of homosexuality. Apparently there 
is wealth and influence in his background. This occasions the priv- 
ileges he receives at the institution, and occasions also the tensions 
between him and the narrator who is reluctantly responsible for his 
education. Here, then, are possibilities not present elsewhere in the 

*The choices are suggestive: a volume of Shakespeare, the Bible, Moby 
Dick and The Divine Comedy. Without challenging the choice of the 
single novel selected, one could have predicted that this wonder in fic- 


tion of space and metaphysics would make any Clark list of essential 
literature. 
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volume of stories, the discovery of character through the develop- 
ment of opposing characters in conflict. The discovery is never 
made. The possibility that the title of the story might have plural 
significance does not materialize. In an O. Henry twist unworthy of 
the story's developing pattern of psychological motives, we learn 
from the chauffeur of a certain middle-aged Mrs. Varney that the 
Navajo boy is her plaything. She sends him to the school and will 
marry him when he is through. An unreasonable concluding focus 
is thrown upon the woman, of whom we know nothing. The nar- 
rator, as well as the reader, has discovered a fact, but the fact offers 
nothing more than its surprise. It fails to provide a deeper under- 
standing of either the narrator or Peter Carr. 

Of course the responsibilities to characterization, which in many 
ways measures Clark’s shorter fiction, are infinitely extended in the 
novel. An evaluation of Clark’s three novels not only estimates his 
work to date, but more importantly foreshadows the possibilities 
that are still very much before him. In a certain way, I believe these 
possibilities are greater for him than they are for many of his con- 
temporaries to whom more attention is paid. 

The Ox-Bow Incident is dominated by situation. The possibility of 
a lynching in this 1885 Nevada setting develops very quickly, and 
from that point the story hastens to the accomplished atrocity. Al- 
ways present is the additional tension that the men to be hung 
would afterwards prove innocent. This is finally and brutally the 
case, since the “murder” for which the lynching is retribution has 
never really taken place. Inevitably the situation insists upon a pene- 
trating examination of at least behavior, if not motives. Without it 
the story, given its situation and its kind of characters, is strictly 
local color. Since a few strong or articulate men will order the psy- 
chology of such action, the situation itself moves such characters 
front and center. Certainly the most efficient, even if the most ob- 
vious, way of satisfying the double requirements of character and 
drama would be to have one major spokesman for each of the two 
views, one for the lynching and one against. Since the lynching does 
take place, the portrayal of character could be made to fuse struc- 
turally with the meaning of action if the basic weakness in either 
character or position of the spokesman opposed to the lynching is 
revealed in sufficient depth. Ultimately Clark wishes to make this 
weakness the import’ xt meaning of the novel. 

Tetley and Davies emerge as the two principal characters. Tetley 
is a former cavalry officer of the Confederate army. He is a force in 
the town, a sadist, and a tyrant over his weak son. Davies runs the 
general store and is given to ruminating big ideas, an addiction 
which by his own confession is his “greatest failing.” After the lynch- 
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ing, however, Davies claims that he himself, of all those involved 
actively or as witnesses, is most guilty. He alone was convinced of 
the victim’s innocence, and Tetley, he argues, could have been 
stopped at gun-point. Stopping Tetley would have averted the dis- 
aster. But Davies, with a gesture toward the self-righteous Chris- 
tian, had carried no weapon. His final insight, however, confesses 
to the fact that he was afraid of bringing a gun, lacked the moral 
courage even to envision a crisis of force with the tyrannical Tetley. 
The final and excruciating irony for Davies is the news that Tetley 
himself — in a moment of revelation following the lynching, and 
following the suicide of his son, for whom the lynching is the cul- 
minating episode to a life of degradation in the home of his father — 
Tetley himself has committed suicide. Davies must confront the 
overwhelming fact that Tetley is of men and does possess a sense 
of sin, that he could have been forced to recognition, could have 
been forced to give up the lynching. Thus the point of the novel 
shifts finally from Nevada, from cowboys, from lynchings, even 
from some of Davies’ earlier and somewhat fulsome disquisitions on 
law, shifts to the larger subject of the assumptions upon which we 
construct our notions of good and evil, liberal and tyrannical. 

But this final high seriousness is at the same time responsible for 
some of the book’s failures. The novel, though very rapid and struc- 
turally very tight, at least until the lynching, is, nevertheless, by the 
nature of its action, very populous. One can count at least twenty 
characters who, if they are not all present at one time, need anyway 
to have their absences accounted for most of the time. The authentic 
sense of gang action has to be realized. In some of the more obvious 
difficulties such staging presents, Clark handles his problems mas- 
terfully. But for some of the people who are more present than the 
others, Clark is forced to delineate character. The responsibilities 
here are complex, but not unique. For dramatic reasons as well as 
historic ones, the citizenry of the gang has to be various. Thus, in 
addition to the two principal characters, we have, among others, 
the assorted ranchers, the town judge, the town minister, the town 
loafer, the town bartender, the town Negro of odd jobs, the town 
female of bad reputation, and even the town matriarch, referred to 
by all as “Ma.” She rides with the gang and takes an active part in 
the lynching. The need for these people is apparent. The burden is 
to have their variety without the expense of stereotype which his- 
tory, legend, and Hollywood has kept present in all our minds. The 
task is difficult, perhaps insuperable considering Clark’s conception 
of the story. The judge is too oratorical and fatuous, the minister too 
much the feeble religionist at the tough frontier, the Negro too much 
the hymn singer of folksy wisdom, and there’s too much of Ma in 
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“Ma.” Even granting the fact that all characters in the book have to 
be portrayed essentially by their reactions to and their roles in 
the lynching, too many of the choral characters are created for the 
situation by a pre-conceived type of identity. Add to this the lingo 
of their speech and the colloquial language of the sometimes sensi- 
tive, sometimes tough narrator, who is himself a cowpuncher 
passively present at the lynching, and we have a considerable idea 
of what the book has to overcome, and never quite does. Despite 
the fact that the story itself is acutely suspenseful, one loses patience 
with the persistently behaving, persistently unaware and flat char- 
acters. One imagines the author himself loses patience. The articu- 
late Davies is finally forced to wrench the story from the others. 
This causes the book’s major structural flaw. 

The novel divides easily into three sections: the debate on the 
advisability of a lynching posse, the pursuit of the victims and the 
lynching, and the remorse and confessions of Davies. But the first 
two sections are organized under such an overpowering drive 
toward the actual lynching that the third section, the agony of 
Davies, tries a second climax which is never quite climactic to the 
action of the book. The final broad meanings are imposed upon a 
complete unit of action whose actors were too incapable of devolv- 
ing those meanings. The failures in characterization in some ways 
approximate similar failures in the short stories, though the task 
here was certainly made more difficult by the material. It is for 
this very reason, of course, that reviewers acclaimed The Ox-Bow 
Incident. It was for them a tremendously serious and successful 
book despite its material. But this view both extends and withdraws 
the praise in much the same way that the book itself extends and 
withdraws its effectiveness. 

But The Ox-Bow Incident, it appears now, is an unusual book 
for Clark to have written. It is true that Nevada is very much 
there, but not in the way he has subsequently come to want to use 
it, as he has used it in the short stories and in the two later novels. 
Except for Davies’ final say, the novel is one of social point. The 
country and the time of the action is sociologically related to the 
point. But Clark has since come to be concerned with the spiritual, 
even mystical, relations between the country and his characters. 
This association is clearly put forth in his second novel, the lengthy 
City of Trembling Leaves. 

I have mentioned already what I believe to be Clark’s allegiance 
to Nevada space, and I have mentioned that one of its consequences 
was a sparsely peopled world. This sprawling second novel appears 
to contradict such a notion. The book deals with the fortunes of 
Timothy Hazard from childhood to marriage. Most of his time is 
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spent in Reno, the city referred to in the title. There are innumerable 
friends in childhood, a few important friends in maturity, acquaint- 
ances and families. How the vision of loneliness and how Clark's 
usual reticence with traditional characterization operate in this 
population is again the key to the book. 

The characters are there because the setting and the apparent 
intention demand them. The progress of Hazard’s fortunes is from 
constant war against the self to a point of true identity, to a final 
awareness of the harmony of all things, in which the self is but a 
single and limited motif. The many characters are supposed to pro- 
vide part of the education for this recognition. Some random cita- 
tions from the novel illustrate the nature of this discovery as well as 
any summary could: 


“I felt the birth of the world, and the deep, sad kinship of every- 
thing in it.” 

this struggle for unity over multiplicity . . . 

He felt everybody listening and dancing and loving, but they were 
all one, and he was part of the same great love and listening with 
them, and he and they were all part of the same great thing with- 
out a name that the leaves and the moon were a part of too. 

your part in the bewilderment of humanity . . . 

astral time, geological architecture, and the insignificant history of 
mankind .. . 


This pattern of romantic metaphysic is the essential theme of the 
book. It is even prefigured in the lengthy Prelude which suggests 
how we are to read the title of the novel. Reno is a city of many 
trees, all bearing varied leaves. Before the winds, the leaves tremble 
in different ways. But we are finally to understand that these dis- 
similarities are composed in symphonic order, difficult to appre- 
hend but nevertheless there. And thus for Timothy Hazard, and thus 
for life, as its invisible forces operate to effect harmony from life’s 
component parts. This is the ostensible theme. But a curious contra- 
diction of it ultimately emerges, and this takes us back to the con- 
sideration of character. 

The novel pretends to inter-relationships, but no such condition 
really exists in a true fictional way for any of the novel’s characters. 
The people in it, though they do not want to be so and Clark does 
not want to have them so, are wonderfully oblivious of each other. 
Frequently this aloofness is due to failures in characterization. 
When the character is too flat, when we see him too singly on one 
plane, he lacks the dimension to accommodate another character 
in complex relation with him. And if the other character is equally 
flat, we have at best only a juxtaposition of surfaces and never an 
integration. But even beyond this failure, there is still Clark's es- 
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sential vision to deal with, and that’s the matter of space and lone- 
liness and harmony through natural order. This vision dictates not 
only the author's capacity for characterization, but his inclination for 
it as well. Clark’s vision is so honest a thing that his people, whether 
he wants them to or not, remain stubbornly alone. They do not truly 
learn from each other, though they are cast often into the normal 
human situations in which they are supposed to affect each other. 
Even when characters in moments of the book are sharpened into 
sudden vitality, their liveliness has still a quality of isolation about 
it. It is very much as though we had to look at the family album 
but could find no picture there of the family, only vivid snapshots 
of its individual members. Despite his intention, Clark cannot use 
people as the means to the discovery of the harmony he envisions. 
It is the natural world alone which has true meaning and conviction 
for him, that contains the parable man has to learn. In The City of 
Trembling Leaves Clark is forcing himself into a fictional method 
with which he himself has no real involvement. The obligation ori- 
ginates in the conception of the book which assumes the burden — 
as The Ox-Bow Incident did not, and The Track of the Cat will not 
— of dealing practically with a long stretch of time. But the basic 
desire remains to deal metaphysically with space and time and what 
they can teach man who resides rather microscopically within their 
enormity. 

It is thus reasonable that Clark should occasionally seek relief 
from his burdens. At times the book seems desperately in need of 
portraying its climactic scenes in climactic surroundings. To fulfill 
this need there are always the mountains, Peavine ...! Rose, loom- 
ing beyond Reno. At these moments — when Clark has Hazard in 
the mountains, either with a friend or with Ra’ el, his idealized 
love — Clark is at his best. The characters bei: \o respond to each 
other. The natural setting acts as an intermediary for the characters, 
teaching them through the sharing of a mystic experience what 
words cannot convey.* Thus in the chapter entitled “The Moun- 
tain,” Timothy and Rachel, having spent the day on Mt. Rose, now 
make their descent. Timothy has learned that Rachel is for him a 
vision never intended for fulfillment. The day together with her 
on the lonely, timeless, god-attended mountain has taught him that. 
With this knowledge there is a new peace and a means of identity 
for both of them. One has to assume this discovery could not have 

*As a matter of fact, those characters who are closest to each other in 
the novel, Timothy and his artist friend Lawrence Black, have least to 


say to each other. It is assumed that everything inarticulate is understood 
between them. 
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been made without its setting. In one way the setting is the dis- 
covery. And this says something for how the method of Clark's 
characterization, and how the whole configuration of people in his 
fiction, is confined by the vision he has to fictionalize. 

The City of Trembling Leaves is also confined by its usual ma- 
terial. The span of years the novel covers in the life of its hero 
standardizes the nature of his experiences. The gamut of rituals 
between childhood and adolescence, between adolescence and 
maturity, is inevitable. We have the family alienations and deaths, 
the sexual forays, the initiatory shocks, and the compensating 
restorations. When Timothy dedicates his life to music, the standard 
material shifts to the adventures of the questing artist. So we get 
the reading lists of great books, the debates on aesthetics, and 
the sojourn in Bohemia. There Timothy has to learn from the 
grotesqueness of other creative personalities what his own unique- 
ness is. By the end of the novel, coincident with his final under- 
standing of the ideal Rachel and his new peace with his wife Mary, 
the abiding friend of his childhood, Timothy completes the sym- 
phony called “The City of Trembling Leaves.” The work had eluded 
him all the time he was tormented by the misunderstood image of 
Rachel. Now, at the end, married to Mary, though still susceptible 
to the memory of Rachel but not tormented by it, the idea of the 
natural cycle so often emphasized in the stories is fulfilled. The 
harmony of musical motif prefigured in the Prelude of the novel 
is echoed in the harmony of vision. 


All the other people of this story moved around her, but they too were 
apart and made music at last; they all stirred in him a love which it is 
difficult to let go, the searching, impossible desire to pour out to each 
creature of all multiplicity the adoration which may be given to only one 
at a time, the yearning to know constantly that final answer which is 
sometimes, for a few rare moments, almost understood; the whippoor- 
will in the orchard, history according to the poplars of Bowers’ Mansion, 
the chess piece that wasn’t moved, the room in the Austin hotel, the fire 
of crickets, the smile of Maria, wife of Luigi, the feeding of the birds. 
The music arose from these, but it led itself onward, and told no stories. 
It was whole, circular, complete, and in the last rustling notes the ques- 
tion was there as much as in the first. There was no answer, but the 
question didn’t die. 


Somewhat self-conscious about the familiarity of his material, 
Clark involves himself in devices to objectify the story. Aiming 
obviously to avoid the accusation of autobiography, the method of 
the book is complicated by having a first person narrator who is 
neither Timothy Hazard nor his good friend Lawrence Black, but a 
third and somewhat anonymous personality who was supposed, 
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together with the others, to have made the triumviral friendship. 
The identity of the narrator is revealed piecemeal, and he finally 
bears the name of Walter Clark! He imposes an air of detachment 
upon his story, entitling chapters with such picaresque tags as 
“About...” and “In Which . . .” The source of the material is thus 
confounded, though at times the tone of autobiography neverthe- 
less remains. Of course, the fact or fiction of autobiography is in- 
teresting, but not necessarily evaluative. Its importance is in how 
it may have led the author to a particular method of story-telling. 
Clark’s device has its difficulties. Often the narrator is forced to 
depend on letters he has received from some of the principals, and 
at times he must narrate material he had no practical or even 
imaginary way of discovering. All of the book assumes some de- 
liberate collaboration between Timothy and the narrator, since the 
latter has no part or presence in the greatest share of the novel. 
This collaboration is never suggested, and so it assumes the nature 
of a tour de force, the rewards of which are never quite clear to 
the reader though its inherent difficulties are obvious. It is generally 
responsible for the unevenness of tone as the narrator tries to de- 
termine the degree of involvement or detachment for the book's 
many episodes. Thus many of the adolescent experiences are 
dwelled upon at too great a length, with too much fondness for the 
incident itself. When there is a great disproportion between what 
the event demands and what the narrator gives it, the gap is some- 
times filled by the sentimentality which measures the difference. 

The most important point that could be made for The City of 
Trembling Leaves in any consideration of Clark’s presence in con- 
temporary fiction is to observe how transitional the novel is to his 
development. Its position is more than a matter of being the middle 
novel. It is beyond The Ox-Bow'Incident by the nature of its sub- 
ject; and The Track of the Cat is beyond them both in its effort to 
join vision with method. 

This last work returns to the novel of tight situation. Three days 
are all that is needed to complete the proper action of the book. But 
the structure now incorporates, for the first time in Clark’s fiction, 
a sustained pattern of symbolic act and meaning. The marauding 
mountain cat dominates the actions and the symbols. Generally, 
what Clark wants to do here is to dramatize nature's vengeance 
upon nature’s thieves. As soon as the evil cat is hit upon to act 
nature’s part, the method of the book is easily controlled. The 
problems of The City of Trembling Leaves can be eliminated 
simply by reducing the cast and compressing the time frame. The 
minimal number of characters has only to fulfill the requirement 
of representing a microcosm of views in their relationships with 
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nature (or God), and these views can be rendered dramatic by 
catching them at the moment when the cat has become the center 
of all their interests. The scene is again Nevada, but now in an 
isolated valley where the Bridges family, in about 1900, has its 
ranch. The family consists of the elderly parents, three sons, two of 
whom are middle-aged, and the middle-aged daughter. Two other 
characters complete the cast. They are there to fulfill the symbolic 
pattern of the novel, to provide voices of measurement for the 
isolated family, and to provide the possibilities of drama for the 
portions of the novel which are set in the ranch house. One of 
there characters is Joe Sam, an ancient Piute Indian of legendary 
background, who may have been a chief at one time among his 
people but is now an abused handyman for the Bridges family. The 
other character is Gwen Williams, daughter of a Welsh miner, 
visiting with the family prior to the proposed marriage between 
her and Harold, the youngest son. 

The novel is divided into two spheres of action: the outdoors, 
where the cat dominates, where he is victor over two of the brothers 
and is finally vanquished by the youngest; and the ranch house, 
where the dominating, Bible-reading mother and her harrowing 
notion of a tyrannical God command. The views of each character 
toward the two dominant forces compose the literal action of the 
novel and its symbolic structure. 

Arthur, the oldest son, respects the cat. He has an almost mystical 
knowledge of its true significance, and he is closer in his own 
religious views to Indian Joe Sam than to his mother. He spends 
part of his time whittling cats for the Indian with which the old man 
can ward off the evil he knows the cat to represent. Arthur is very 
much the dreamer, very little the practical stay-alive and get-ahead 
man that is so much his brother Curt. It is Arthur, too, who very 
early in the novel gives voice to the American sociology which is 
one extension of the novel’s symbolic pattern. He argues with 
the materialistic Curt that the American dream has in one of its 
parts come to an end. When the great Comstock Jode ran out, so 
did the possibility of exploiting the land. To Curt’s rejection of 
Arthur’s remarks that there will be no more such strikes, no more 
Comstocks, Arthur replies: 


“One kind or another, one man at a time, or in little gangs, sure, plenty, I 
guess .. . But for everybody? No. That was a kind of dream too, a big, 
fat one, and it’s over. We've gone from ocean to ocean, Curt, burning 
and butchering and cutting down and plowing under and digging out, 
and now we're at the end of it. Virginia City’s where ‘the fat dream 
winked out. Now we turn back.” 


Part of the butchering involved the Indian, and Joe Sam is in the 
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novel as his people’s forlorn representative. There is enough sug- 
gested in the story to propose that the cat, so private to Joe Sam, 
is, in a limited way, revenge against the white man. But this jis too 
specific an interpretation for what is generally intended by the cat. 
When the animal is finally killed, the larger view is suggested by 
Joe Sam himself when he points out that the dead cat is only yellow 
and not the “black painter” of his private symbology. 


“Not black painter,” the old man said, shaking his head vigorously. “Black 
painter,” and he made a wide gesture with his arm, which might have 
meant it was in the mountains, or that it was everywhere jand not con- 
fined to one place, but certainly meant that it was not to be talked over 
dead and empty in a willow thicket. 


If we accept the intelligence of the Indian, then Arthur and Curt, 
the two brothers killed while tracking the cat, are not so much the 
victims of a symbolized evil force, external to them and inherent in 
nature, but a prey to the exaggerations of their own identity which 
the act of pursuing the cat merely dramatizes. 

Arthur, despite the serenity of his visions and his seeming intui- 
tive harmony with the natural world, is destroyed by his own 
negligence, by his inability to account practically for the predatory 
ways of that world. When the cat struck, Arthur was whittling. 
When he reached for his rifle, he remembered the fatal failure to 
have loaded the chambers. Curt, on the other hand, too little the 
dreamer, is the victim of his own cold hunter's logic. Out on the 
hunt — caught in a mountain snowstorm and with no faith to sustain 
him, when even then his dreams are only of wealth and lust — a 
growing alarm quite unfamiliar to him breaks down the logic. 
While his logic of the hunt, of outwitting the cat, still supported 
him, he enjoyed “fully the satisfaction of the scientist who has re- 
duced disorderly nature to a quotable mathematical certainty.” 
But in his fear the cat becomes the malignant adversary of symbolic 
proportions, becomes exactly that force which Joe Sam had identi- 
fied, which Arthur had respected, and at which Curt had scoffed. 
In complete despair and terror, Curt fires his gun into the darkness, 
obsessed with omnipresent hallucinations of the cat. Hysterically, 
he begins to flee from nothing. Arthur was killed by the cat, but 
Curt, in the darkness, in his panic, plunges to his death from a cliff. 
One might almost say that Arthur's death was more becoming 
because his failure was so. Though he was unequipped to do any- 
thing about it, he did see his adversary, even noticed that it was 
not a black cat, just as his vision in life informed him of what be- 
longed to man and what to nature. But the arrogant Curt never 
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sees the cat he stalks with the cruel “competence” with which he 
and those like him have tracked all their other prey, no more than 
he or the others had ever been capable of a true image of their 
identity as they hunted. It is this painful image (one is reminded of 
Kurz’s “The horror! The horror!”) which destroys Curt. The manner 
in which the two brothers meet their death is worth citing. 


He [Arthur] felt it torn in his own flesh, and made one more convulsive 
effort to roll free, but got only one hand, the bare one, and one knee onto 
the trail, and then, with a small moan of surprise, squeezed out of his 
body without his knowing it, had only time to brace himself and turn his 
face down from the darkening fall. 

Far away, separated from him by the distance between the living and 

the dead, he heard the terrified mare crash in the thickets below and 
cry wildly. 
He [Curt] felt himself helplessly turning a cartwheel he didn’t want to 
turn in nothing at all. Something sharp, and set in the whole weight of 
earth, struck his back and threw him over faster and farther out and al- 
most at the same instant struck his right ankle and turned him over so 
that he was falling head down, and then, as if it had been started by the 
first blow, but had been a little delayed by the shock, there was a wild, 
long scream going down with him. It multiplied and became as twenty 
despairing voices through whose wailing chorus he fell headlong. 


The portion of the book in which Curt tracks the cat is the heart 
of the novel. In a sustained narrative of over one hundred pages, 
extraordinary in that only one character is present and there is little 
use of stream of consciousness, Clark has produced what should be 
a sort of monument in American prose. He is doing here at so 
much greater length what he did so well in “Hook” — the portrait 
of the one in and against the multiple natural world. Again Clark's 
power of observation is overwhelming. Again language and detail 
are the metaphor of meaning. The isolation of this spacious moun- 
tain world and Curt’s aloneness within it render the raw principles 
of natural life, stripped of civilization’s manners. Morality here 
becomes metaphysics as it moves from the level of win or lose to 
that of live or die. With consummate care the scope of observation, 
which is dependent always upon Curt, is as detailed and organized 
or vague and incoherent as Curt’s condition demands. The progress 
is thus from the precise to the blurred, from Curt’s cockiness to his 
faltering, and this pattern gives image to the method and identity 
of Curt’s life. There is, as a matter of fact, a physically exhausting 
effect for the reader in all of this: the continual snow, the incessant 
detail, the everlasting in-space and out-of-this-world isolation. But 
the fatigue is only a minor cost of the greater achievement. For 
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when it is finally over and the wailing chorus mocks Curt’s plunge 
to death, there is conviction for what the authentic details rendered. 
There was a holy war out there. 

The other sphere of the novel’s action, the ranch house, is much 
less successful. Here again characterization bears the responsi- 
bility of failure. The mother is too simply conceived in terms of 
her dominating will and her hard-bitten Calvinistic sermonizing. 
The father, though more effectively portrayed as the old alcoholic 
of golden memories, is nevertheless too easy a dramatic foil for 
his wife. Their relationship is too simply conceived. They react to 
each other only on the flatness of their dominating humours. The 
daughter is too much the spokeswoman for the sins of the house, 
too fond of the good brother Arthur and too hostile to the bad 
brother Curt. She is aware too simply of what has doomed her to 
the old maid’s role. Gwen Williams, the outsider, is too simply the 
prop for providing domestic tension about the coming marriage. 
Harold, whom she’s to marry, and who is the viewpoint for much 
of the ranch house drama, is an unrealized character. Yet his very 
neutrality, plus the promise that his youth and marriage foreshadow, 
makes possible for the symbolic pattern that he should eventually 
and quickly kill the cat. And finally, Joe Sam is an awkward sort 
of Indian, half-character, half-prophet, too vague in either role, and 
forced to talk too much in “How!” and “Ugh!” English. And there 
is, moreover, too little for all these characters in the ranch house to 
do as they prepare for the burial of Arthur and the return of Curt. 
The burial must take place and Curt is either going to return or he 
won't. So all that is left to them are the endless quarrels and accusa- 
tions, the father at his whiskey, the mother at her Bible, the Indian 
mysteriously in and out of the house. Of course, this is supposed 
to provide another dimension for the hunt which is taking place 
outside, but the weakness of characterization prevents the two 
spheres of action from fusing as meaningfully as they should. 


The Track of the Cat is Clark’s best novel. Since it is, to date, his 
latest work of length, Clark’s development through his three novels 
indicates a significant self-awareness. No succeeding novel has 
failed to cope with some of the limitations of its predecessor, nor 
has it failed to explore the possibilities of new methods which 
those failures had to foreshadow. The recognition in the progress 
of Clark’s work is evidence of his insight into the difficulties his 
particular view imposes upon the requirements of fiction. This self- 
knowledge promises the discovery of a right way. It is something 
of this kind I had in mind when I suggested that Clark, among his 
contemporaries, uniquely promises the great size of the work before 
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him. It would be very likely that this work turns out to be a single 
novel in which the method and the vision were perfectly fused. 
One might gamble that such a novel would be dominated by a 
situation of symbolic pattern, that the presence of space would join 
with that of time to render completely the cyclic and restorative 
vision of nature, that there would be very few major characters and 
perhaps no women at all, and that the novel would aim for as much 
of twentieth century America as Moby Dick achieved for the nine- 
teenth, and that those characters who are there, as in Melville's 
book, will have that same sort of limited dimension which is de- 
pendent upon how they react to an overriding force. 

The speculation is a considered one. It is supported by the oc- 
casions in Clark’s fiction — such as “Hook” and Curt's tracking of 
the cat — where vision is joined with skill. The vision is not an in- 


significant one, and the skill is very great. 
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Cat About Town 


BY ROBERT LOWRY 


SNARLS. TAXIS, DELIVERY trucks, convertibles, jeeps, Chevrolets and 
Cadillacs, a rollerskate platform ridden by a legless man, a motor- 
scooter, a banging mass of pre-war tin on wheels. Sailors, bobby- 
soxers, fat women, sharpies, soldiers, a movie star feeling insulted at 
not being recognized, three boozers heading for the Astor bar, two 
call girls on their way uptown to pay a call. Forty-second Street and 
Seventh Avenue at five-thirty one afternoon that first November af- 
ter the war was over—the square sliced with a sharp wind, grayed 
with cold and the winter coming. 

Around the top of the Times building the electric-light ticker tape 
chattered: TRUMAN ... STRIKES ... HOLLYWOOD... GOLD- 
STEIN ... ATOM BOMB... 

General annoyance, general confusion, the crowd moving like one 
great molasses mass. An old gentleman with a goatee attempting 
to cut across the flow into a movie starring Lauren Bacall was 
caught by the current and carried three blocks down the street into 
a movie starring Ann Sheridan. Times were troubled. No one satis- 
fied. The war had been won but people were feeling that somewhere 
in the excitement something or someone had been lost. 

Right out in the middle of Times Square a miniature replica of the 
Statue of Liberty with a neon torch in her upraised hand carried a 
sign at her base: Give. Give to something. Was it wounded war vet- 
erans? Maybe—no one was sure. 

—When into the midst of all this came Cat, a long black cat, very 
sleek and slickly tonguewashed. Cat came down Forty-third Street 
fresh from a mouse-hunting session in the basement of a Forty-third 
Street hotel. Stayed close to the buildings, disdaining feet and 
crowds. Came out on Times Square and stopped. 

At the base of the statue a husky blonde in mink had begun to 
broadcast her version of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The crowds slowed, halted. Sailors saluted, soldiers saluted. An 
old man who had been a cook in the Spanish-American War saluted. 
Two bobby-soxers giggled at each other, then grew serious. An 
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Italian fruit-seller from Carmine Street took off his hat when he 
saw people all around him doing the same. 

Cat stood surprised. 

Then the song was over. And out of a door in the base of the sta- 
tue came soldiers with dogs. 

And a baldheaded man relieved the blonde at the microphone. 
“Friends,” he said, “there have been many war heroes on this stand 
during the past few days. But none of them served more faithfully 
than the volunteers you are about to see here now. Many of these 
volunteer war dogs saw bitter action at the front; and many more 
cannot be here with us this afternoon because they gave their lives 
in order that... .” 

Cat twitched his whiskers; yawned. And the crowds began to 
move again. No time for war dogs, time for dinner. Cat moved too. 

One by one the dogs were being led up the temporary wooden 
steps and onto the stand. Peaceful. Docile. Even proud. 

—When Cat, catlike, changed his mind, cut through the crowd 
and started to cross the street. Cut, bristling, right in front of the 
stand, and the dogs went wild, the dogs jumped and strained and 
sniffed and tugged at their leashes. 

But Cat was disdainful—didn’t even turn his head but walked 
right on, his thick black tail stuck straight up in the air like a radio 
antenna that receives celestial music from far off but no dog noises 
whatsoever. 

And the dogs formed themselves into a glee club and howled 
away in a united canine howl of rage. A doggy howl like nothing 
ever heard before in Times Square. A howl of manacled prisoners 
at seeing another no-good no less guilty walking casually and de- 
fiantly by in undeserved freedom. 

Did Cat even notice? Cat seemed not to notice. He walked right 
on while the dogs were pacified at last and dragged up on the re- 
viewing stand, lined up and made to stand at attention. 

“, . . Showed the greatest kinds of heroism,” said the baldheaded 
man. “They proved to be what they have always been, from the 
dawn of history through the Second World War: TRUE FRIENDS 
OF MAN. Now you, my friends, what you can give for a good and 
great cause is something different. A dime or a dollar, friends—” 

But Cat only continued on his way—eyes glowing green, body 
perfect and alert and free under loose black fur, fierce claws click- 
ing lightly on the pavement. A comfortable cat, letting the world go 
its way while he went his. 

His way was home—or the place Cat thought of as home; he was 
seldom in it. Avoiding traffic and ignoring a little boy who tried to 
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break away from his daddy’s hand and chase after him, Cat went 
two blocks west and five blocks north—to a street set solid on both 
sides with drab brick rooming houses inhabited chiefly by Puerto 
Ricans and waitresses and unemployed radio announcers. Cat knew 
his stoop, but the door at the top of the steps was closed so he 
slowed up climbing them, then found himself in luck when he got 
to the top because the door there opened and he could slip through. 
Inside, three more flights to climb, through dark halls peeling paint 
and smelling of leaking gas stoves and aging garbage. Cat knew his 
door. He stopped in front of it and said, “Me-ow.” 

Behind the door a man’s voice said, “Where do you think you're 
going?” 

“I'm just going to let my cat in,” a girl’s voice said. “My God, 
you're just a bundle of nerves since you got back. Can't you cool 
off?” 

Cat just stood there in the doorway when the door opened, so 
that the girl said, “Well come on in if you wanted to get in so bad.” 

Cat could smell the new man, lying there on the bed across the 
room. It was the first man Cat had seen in this room and he was 
suspicious. He avoided a direct line of fire by taking cover along 
the wall as he entered. And ended up sitting under a table and lick- 
ing his chest a little, to ease a certain amount of tension he felt in 
himself and the room. 

“Come on, Cat, I'll give you some milk,” the girl said. “Where in 
the world have you been?” 

Cat didn’t answer, but he came over and lapped at the milk. It 
tasted pretty good. 

“Where'd you get him?” the man on the bed asked. 

“I found him,” the girl answered. “About two weeks ago. Over 
on Times Square. So now I let him out but he comes back.” She 
laughed. “When he feels like it.” She was walking away from the 
man when she added: “I think he’s got a girlfriend somewhere.” 

“Yeah?” There was something in the man’s voice that Cat didn’t 
like. “You got a girlfriend somewhere, Krazy Kat?” 

“His name is Cat,” the girl said. “Mr. Cat to you.” 

“Oh pardon me, Krazy Kat,” the man said. “I thought your name 
was Krazy Kat.” 

The man picked up the bottle of whiskey beside the bed, but the 
girl said, “Don’t drink any more, Ed. We're going out, aren't we?” 

“Goin out?” Ed said. “No, I ain't going anywhere.” 

She stood there with her hands on her hips, looking down at him. 
“You mean you just got out of the Army and you don't feel like going 
anywhere?” 
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“No,” Ed said. “I just feel like layin around here and drinkin your 
whiskey and feelin you up once in a while.” He drank now, keeping 
an eye on her reaction while he did. 

“Oh I see,” the girl said. “I see.” 

Cat didn't see anything. He lay down, putting his paws on the 
edge of the rug. 

Ed sat the bottle on the floor again and piled a pillow on top of 
another pillow and lay back comfortably on them. “Why don’t you 
come over here and snuggle up, honey,” he said. “It was a long war.” 

“It'll be a long peace, too,” the girl said. “What's the matter with 
you, Ed? You act peculiar.” 

“I am peculiar,” Ed said. “I'm African-peculiar and Italian-pecul- 
iar and German-peculiar. hight now I’m United States-peculiar.” 

The girl sat down in a chair opposite him. Cat noticed that she 
didn't notice him much now that the man was here. “Are you sure 
you're discharged from the Army?” the girl asked the man. “You're 
sure you didn’t take French leave just to come over here and see 
me?” 

“I didn’t take French, Spanish or any other kind of leave,” Ed 
said. “So you can just put your pretty little head at rest on that 
subject.” 

Cat advanced quickly across the room. With his tail almost drag- 
ging the floor, he walked under her legs, brushing against them. 
Then he hopped on her lap. He lowered his ears as he felt her hand 
on his head. Narrowed his eyes while she petted him—but he was 
watching the man all the time. Ready to jump. 

“Then why,” the girl said, “are you so scared of going out? Why 
did I have to go out and buy you civilian clothes this morning?” 

“I told you—I'm tired, I feel like restin. I don’t like to shop.” 

Cat felt her hand on his back grow a little tense as she added: 
“But shouldn't you be resting at Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania?” 

Ed threw his legs off the bed. He was sitting up plenty straight 
now, and Cat was digging his paws into the girl’s leg, ready for 
whatever was going to happen. 

“What's this about Indiantown Gap?” Ed said. His voice wasn't 
nice. 

“I just asked you,” the girl said. 

“You mean you just been lookin through my papers while I was 
sleepin, don’t you?” 

“I just noticed a little paper that said you were supposed to re- 
port to Indiantown Gap, Ed. Yesterday. It didn’t say anything about 
a discharge.” 

“You got awful snoopy since I seen you last,” Ed said. He was 
standing up now. Cat was ready to jump. “Didn’t you, baby?” 
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“I just knew you enlisted for three years, that’s all, Ed. And it 
hasn't been three years.” 

Ed hit her and Cat jumped. 

“Don't, Ed! Don’t! What's the matter with you, Ed?” 

Cat was under the bed now, just his two green eyes glowing out, 
and Ed hit her again and she wasn’t on the chair now, she was on 
the floor. 

“What's the matter with you, Ed? What's the matter with you?” 

“Dirty snoopin bitch,” Ed said. “You get up, you'll get knocked 
right back down again. Sweatin it out over there for eighteen months 
for all of you. What do you think I am, all of you—your patsy?” 

“But I haven't done anything, Ed,” the girl said from the floor. “I 
haven't done anything.” 

“You stuck your nose in my business,” Ed said. But his voice had 
tapered off a little. “That's doin something.” 

Cat felt like leaving here now. He didn't like it here at all. But 
the door was closed, so he stayed where he was. 

“If you're AWOL, Ed,” the woman said from the floor, “that’s 
your business, not mine. I just think you're very foolish, that’s all. 
You didn’t have more than a year to go, did you?” 

“Drop it,” Ed said. “And get up from there. Go take care of your 
mouth, it’s bleeding.” 

The girl got up. Slowly. Helping herself with the chair. Ed didn't 
help her, he just stood watching. So did Cat. There was a wash- 


bowl in the corner and that was where she washed the blood off 
her mouth. 


“It's swelling,” she said. 

Ed didn’t say anything. He had sat down on the bed again and 
his head was in his hands and he was studying the carpet. Ed 
wasn't feeling very good now, Cat could sense it. 

“I'm going out to get us something to eat,” the girl said. She was 
putting on her coat. She added quickly, when Ed looked at her 
suspiciously, “I'll be right back—there’s a delicatessen over on 
Eighth Avenue.” 

“Bring me some cigarettes,” Ed said. “And another one of these.” 
He held up the bottle. 

She nodded. Her nod was a little vague but Ed didn’t seem to 
notice it. Cat didn’t notice it or care—he was only interested in 
getting out of here, and he hurried, staying low, to the door. 

“No, you stay here,” she said. “You've been out enough—you stay 
here now and keep Ed company.” 

And she was gone. And Cat was a prisoner in his own room. But 
then fifteen minutes later the phone rang. Ed let it ring awhile be- 
fore he picked it up. 
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“Yeah?” He listened for a little bit. “Oh, so that’s the way it is,” 
he said. “Where are you?” He listened. “Oh you won't? Why won't 
you?” He listened. “Well, she must be an awful good friend to let 
you stay there forever, because that’s how long I'll probably stay 
here. So maybe you better get your ass back here, baby—I'm not 
gonna hit you again, you just stuck your nose in my business is all.” 
He listened. He spoke louder this time. “You just try calling them,” 
he said. “Make one move on that phone in that direction and I'll fix 
you. 

He slammed down the receiver and looked wildly around the 
room. Cat kept under cover under a chair. Good and under when 
Ed started in on the place. 

Ed fixed the alarm clock first. He just dropped it on the floor and 
ground his heel into the face and left it there. Then he fixed two 
pairs of her shoes he found under the bed by bending them in half 
and tearing off the high heels. He fixed her straight chair by knock- 
ing it over and breaking off the legs with his foot, and he fixed her 
dishes by taking a stack of thu, including cups, and dropping them 
in the sink. 

“She can come back after I’m gone like she says,” Ed said, paus- 
ing in his work, “but she ain’t going to have much to come back to.” 

He took her dresses out of the wardrobe and ripped them down 
the front. He stuffed the pillows from the bed into the washbowl] and 
ran water on them. He was pa:._.g a little as he looked around—a 
man remembering that there was one more thing to fix only he 
couldn't think what it was. 

It was Cat. But Cat was out of sight. Timing himself. 

And the timing was very good. Cat was streaking for the door the 
moment Ed’s hand went to the knob, and he was away down the 
hall almost before Ed knew what had happened. 

It would be needless to say why, ten minutes later, Cat was inside 
the back of a light blue delivery truck marked Fresh Fish Daily, on 
his way downtown. But the smells promised one thing, and Cat's 
inspection proved another. Deliveries for the day had been com- 
pleted: there wasn’t anything except a couple of empty crates with 
broken ice in them. 

So when the truck stopped for a light at Eighth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, Cat made his leap—into the dark cold November street full 
of bundled-up people hustling along. Cat didn’t know where he was 
hustling to, but he hustled anyway. Up Eighth Street. Past the neon 
signs and bright windows of luncheonettes and bookshops and 
costume jewelry stores that made the street a kind of miniature 
Times Square. It was when Cat stopped at a corner to see if he 
wanted to turn it that one of two men coming along behind him 
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said: “He's darling, Dick, and I think he’s lost. He's just like Paddy, 
Dick, and I want him.” 

“Do you mean to say that after all the trouble Paddy gave you, 
you're still in the market for a cat?” Dick wanted to know. “Really, 
Jimmy, you're incorrigible.” 

But Jimmy had already stooped down and swooped up Cat, who 
was a little too cold to bother about evading him. 

“He has a very sweet face,” Jimmy said, holding Cat up and look- 
ing into his face. Cat saw that Jimmy’s face was soft and pink, and 
his breath smelled of peppermint toothpaste. Jimmy was wearing an 
odd little black cap made of some sort of shiny material. His blond 
hair fringed down over his ears a little. “Would you like to come 
home and live with your new friends, darling?” Jimmy asked Cat. 

Cat didn’t answer. He stared right back at Jimmy. 

“But first you'll have to come into the Door and have a drink with 
us because we're not going home right now. I hope that'll be all 
right with you.” 

Cat didn’t object. He couldn't object, Jimmy was holding him 
firmly and had a hand at Cat's throat. So the three of them, Dick a 
short dark fellow with a rather stiff way of carrying his head so 
that he seemed to be continually profiling for a time exposure, 
Jimmy blond and somewhat taller with the pink soft look of a ten- 
year-old boy, and Cat, went into the Silver Door Tavern around the 
corner from West Eighth Street. There were a lot of men, most of 
them fairly young, in the Silver Door Tavern—they were crowded 
at the bar, that is; the booths on the other side of the room were al- 
most all empty—and Jimmy and Dick, both of whose faces took on 
the mysterious remoteness of play-acting children the moment they 
entered the dark, three-steps-down confines of the Door, found 
themselves nowhere near the bar, and squeezed familiarly by young 
men on every side. They knew half the people here, but what with 
their mysterious and remote looks to preserve, they couldn't afford 
to show it. Though they did, of course, nod to this one and say hello 
to that one—they weren't the stand-offish type. Just dignified. Cat, 
finding himself a good deal warmer than he had been outside, re- 
laxed a little and looked around. He didn’t particularly like the 
mumble and shriek of conversation in the tight, dark little room, 
but what was he going to do? 

He yawned. 

“He's perfectly darling,” Jimmy said. 

“Cerise and chartreuse, cerise and chartreuse,” a plump little man 
on Cat's left, wearing a cashmere sweater under his sport jacket, 
was saying. “That's all she ever suggests to a client: cerise and char- 
treuse. I told her yesterday—right in the office—I told her: Jacq- 
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ueline, I'd like to take both words, cerise and chartreuse, and—” 

“—been in the Navy,” someone else behind Cat whom he couldn't 
see was saying with a well-developed lisp, “and he tries to act so 
innocent, but I just can’t believe that a girl like him—” 

“No, you can't have him,” Jimmy was saying to an owlish-looking 
smiling fellow who'd squeezed through the crowd to see Jimmy's 
cat. “I found him and I'm going to keep him—forever and ever. He 
reminds me of Paddy. Do you remember Paddy, Carl?” 

“How would I remember Paddy, dear? You never choose to in- 
vite me over to your luxurious manor-house. What's the monster's 
name?” 

“Monster!” Jimmy said. “Really, Carl, you have the most macabre 
sense of humor... . And besides, we don’t have a name yet, do we, 
darling?” Cat knew he was being addressed by his new owner be- 
cause he was getting the peppermint breath again and being 
chucked under the chin. “We'll just have to think of one soon 
though, won't we?” 

“I think Harry, after the President, would be very nice,” Carl 
said, and then disappeared into the crowd somewhere. 

“I've told you before,” Dick answered, his head still stiffly in pro- 
file to Jimmy. “I think everything’s changed since the war ended. 
And what's more, I think it’s going to get worse and worse.” 

“They all feel like heroes, that’s their trouble,” Jimmy said, giving 
a mysterious and remote glance around him (though he could hard- 
ly turn his head in the crush). “And most of them got about as close 
to a uniform as I ever did to . . . being the Daring Young Man On 
the Flying Trapeze!” 

“Oh, some of them got pretty close to uniforms,” Dick said 
naughtily, a little smile playing at the corners of his rather too- 
well-defined lips. “From all I've seen.” 

“Well, you should know.” Jimmy added an accusing emphasis to 
this statement by lifting his chin to increase his height. 

Which silenced Dick, who stood properly reproved for bringing 
up a certain soldier (Technician Grade Five) whom they had both 
decided never to mention again. Cat moved a little restlessly in 
Jimmy’s arms; the low-hanging cloud of cigarette smoke over the 
room was getting in his nose. Behind the bar the barmen, both 
ruddy, hairy-armed fellows who looked surprisingly alike, continued 
to fill orders for drinks in slow motion, their heavy-handed and even 
jeering attitude an element of the bar’s appeal to its clientele. 

“I suggest,” Dick said i: a low tone to show that he was still sorry 
for bringing up the T-5, “that we retire to the Oasis, since there's 
positively no sign that the Hairy Ones are going to take our order, 
much less fill it.” 
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And so, squeezing through the crowd, Dick and Jimmy and Cat 
started out. A baldheaded man just coming in, whose face seemed 
too small for his head, stopped Jimmy at the door and said, “Don't 
we know each other?” 

Jimmy stopped with his head thrown back and answered (though 
he had never seen this one in his life before): “Yes, my dear, we 
know each other, but we're not speaking. Remember?” And tromped 
on out into the cold—to find it even colder than before. 

Cat didn’t like the blast of refrigeration. He tried to squeeze up 
out of Jimmy's arms to his shoulder, but Jimmy squeezed tighter. 

“Now you just be a good cat and we'll get along just fine,” Jimmy 
told Cat. “You're about to have a new home with Dick and me to 
mother you—or father you. Which, Dickie—shall we mother him or 
father him?” 

Dick laughed at this—at a joke so private that even he hardly un- 
derstood it—and Jimmy, looking at Dick and soaking up the effect 
of what he'd just said, loosened his grip a little. With one big 
effort—the toenails on his rear paws snagging Jimmy’s topcoat that 
was expensive even though he had of course gotten a discount on it 
at the Greenwich Village men’s shop where he was a salesman—Cat 
made it to the street and streaked away across Washington Square. 

“But Cat! Cat!” Jimmy was calling after him in a good impersona- 
tion of a heartbroken voice. “But we haven't even named you yet, 
darling!” 

Cat was crossing University Place when he had what you might 
call an Encounter with another cat. Or you might call it Love At 
First Sight. Anyhow, he saw this other cat, who had a white face 
and a gray body, trotting into a little space between two buildings, 
so Cat followed her. Some fifteen minutes later, Cat, feeling warm 
now even though it was growing colder every minute, came back 
out to the street again—alone—and headed East. Not for any partic- 
ular reason—it was just that you had to head in some direction. 
Didn't you? 

But this direction was unfortunate. Cat certainly wouldn't have 
headed that way if he had known about Roger Fladner, who lived 
with his mother and father at 13 Treene Street, near Third Avenue, 
and who, for two days now, hari devoted himself to collecting cats 
like Cat. He caught them, carried them to the basement window of 
an abandoned building at Number 17 Treene Street, and threw 
them in. Roger was twelve years old and, it is true, a little strange. 
His ears looked like clam shells sticking out on either side of his 
head; his eyes were a gluey blue and his big pink mouth hung open 
all the time. Tidied up relentlessly by his mother, Roger was a neat- 
enough-looking boy. But he was dumb—in a crafty sort of way— 
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and he never played with other kids and he never went to school. 
Often he could be seen endlessly tearing up paper in the front win- 
dow of his parents’ third-floor apartment—keeping at it all day. But 
lately he had entered his catnapping phase, and there he was on the 
street as Cat padded along. He moved up to Cat so awkwardly, so 
ingenuously, that Cat forgot to be afraid. And anyhow Cat was 
hungry after his amorous fling and thought this one might make 
with a bowl of milk. 

But the moment Roger Fladner had Cat gathered up in his arms, 
there was no question of milk. Without a grunt or a wheeze (Roger 
spoke a few words, but not very well), Roger carried Cat down the 
street and around to the rear of Number 17 Treene Street. Cat tried 
to cling to Roger's sleeve with his claws when Roger shoved him 
through the window and let go of him, but Cat’s claws slipped, he 
was falling through darkness— 

He landed. On another cat, who slashed at him and ran. It was 
damp and cold and pitch-black down there. Roger's uncooked- 
dumpling face remained up at the window for a moment, then was 
gone—leaving Cat and his fellow victims to their dark, nudging cat 
world. He couldn't see them, but cats were moving restlessly all 
around Cat. Leaping toward the high slit of a window they could 
never reach. Snarling and spitting at one another. Mating with other 
cats they'd never seen. Sitting or standing or pacing or trying to 
catch a little sleep. Howling from hunger and from outrage at their 
luck. 

It was a dark hell of cats down there and Cat didn’t like it. He 
trailed along the four walls of the basement room, but there was no 
way out. He tried a few leaps at the window, but his leaps weren't 
even as high as those of some of the other cats—they’d been prac- 
ticing longer. It smelled down there. The cement was slimy under- 
foot. There was nothing to eat. 

And you couldn't sleep. It was too cold, and all the other cats 
kept you awake. 7 

Cat was aloof during the first hour or two. He tried to remain 
aloof and find his own way out. But the panic of the other cats got 
into him. He howled too. They all howled and paced and fought. 
There wasn't even the spooky relief of Roger Fladner’s face at the 
window occasionally—his mother had called him and made him go 
to bed. 


The SPCA men came at ten the next morning. 

“I wonder whose big joke this was?” one of them said, standing 
in the doorway. 

They wore leather gauntlets to pick up the cats, and took turns 
carrying them out, two at a time, to the truck waiting out on Treene 
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Street. But what do you know, they got fourteen cats out of that 
basement, but they didn’t get Cat. Reason: he was a black cat, there- 
fore harder to see in the dark, and he had found himself a little 
niche in the broken old wall to hide in. After they'd carried out all 
the cats in sight, the SPCA men ran their flashlights around the 
room, but they didn’t see Cat. And he didn’t want them to see him. 
He stayed quiet until they were gone. 

Then came out to find they'd left the basement door ajar. He 
went right on through, looking around him at the bigger room he 
came into. It was lighter here because there were two large windows 
at the other end. One of them had a broken pane. In two jumps, 
Cat was outside and free again. 

He reached Times Square at high noon, sure of where he was now 
and heading for home. The man who'd been there tearing up the 
place never crossed his mind as he found his own street, slipped up 
the steps, and stood waiting beside the front door for somebody to 
open it. When somebody finally did, Cat went in and up the stairs, 
looking fairly assured for one who had gone through a harrowing 
experience like the night in the basement. As he stood meowing 
outside the girl’s door, he had no idea what kind of welcome he 
would get—or whether she had ever come home—or had come home 
and gotten the treatment Cat had seen her alarm clock and dresses 
get. But then, a cat never knew what was going to happen next. A 
cat just had to wait and see. 


Congratulations to Western Review, and to its Rocky Mountain 
parent, and particularly to its physician in constant attendance, Ray 
West. Twenty years is a ripe old age for any literary journal, let 
alone one which has constantly given space to the new and to 
materials from its own region, and editorial devotion has ever been 
the sole cause of such ripening. And it seems to me that with W.R. 
it has really been a ripening — a widening of range, a deepening of 
purpose, and, most difficult of all, a maintenance of balance, no 
degeneration by way of crotchet or bias or coterie attitude, no 
dimming away under the three-fold fogs of the criticism of criticism 
of criticism. May it continue to prosper, as it will certainly continue 
to know that the story and the poem must live before speculation 
concerning story and poem makes sense. 

—Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
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Abel the Water Bomb 


BY EDWIN HONIG 


Argument: 


It is the end of time and I still encase my eternal 
mind, coveting its tiny ticking sleep. The hazards 
of staying afloat, a disused water bomb, the scin- 
tillating wreckage all about me—things remem- 
bered, outward now—miraculously take on their 
own absurd reality. It is at least a start. Look, 
isn't it growing light already? 


Now in my heart day breaks 
where the world wakes 
and all light seems wheeling home. 


Father death, unnatural mother, 

you who made me late for life, 

early born for night, my home, 

to scrabble over one dried-out bitter loaf 
for which my life was taken in God’s fold; 


You who've unfused me, disabled me 
for all the scintillant proud pleasures 
promised in the life I never learned, 
created darkness for a home 

and birthed me there, guileless 
grazing shepherd, victim-to-be; 


Unnatural mother, father death, 
who've used me, man’s first martyr, 
dead child of favored potency, 

for a worldly legend of abuse, 

a small blood-crawl of uselessness 
most coveted in dark time; 


Dear, dumb parents of forever, you 
who've wracked me on my brother's shadow, 
he who always died 





steeped in his deeds, 
daylight’s ruddy prince, 
hero of heretofore, 
hereafter’s swallower. 


Back in his golden agelong world of day 
towers first began to tilt, 

floods wavered and began to fall. 
One waterfall death wrought 

still falls beautifully for newlyweds. 
The rock beneath it chips, erodes, 
the helpless flood still rolls down, 
pounding toward his memory — 
animal and alive as sallow serpents 
trying to erase the world, 

fill all oceans with the nullity 


of a heretofore forever. 


And I, disused, barely afloat, 
my own mind’s litter, 
become the world’s one small-eyed hope 


it will survive. 


Unnatural mother, father death, 
who made me: 


dark was my coming hither, 

and in the dark home, 

engendering from his bloody corded arm 
this fuse of murdered love, 


I, first and last the lapsing ruminator, 
now bound toward my brother's home, 
hum silently: 


In my heart day breaks 
where the world wakes 
and all light seems wheeling home. 
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Jack R. Clemo 


An IntTROpuUCTORY Essay 


BY D. S. SAVAGE 


IN HIS VERY REVEALING autobiography, Confession of a Rebel, Jack 
R. Clemo speaks of himself as “certainly the oddest writer Cornwall 
had produced,” and this is no exaggeration. Roughly speaking, 
there are three Jack Clemos — the regional writer, drawing his 
imagery from the rude landscape of the Cornish clay area in which 
he was born and in which he has lived all his life; the dogmatic 
Calvinist proclaiming his passionate faith in a despotic God who 
has nothing whatever in common with our fallen Nature and our 
corrupted Reason; and, underlying these, the extraordinary per- 
sonality so frankly revealed to us in the Confession — the moody, 
introverted individualist cut off by temperamental inclination and 
by recurrent physical affliction (he has suffered throughout his 
life from periodic attacks of deafness and blindness) from normal 
human relations, much obsessed by religion and sex, and finding 
happiness, like Lewis Carroll, in the innocent society of little girls. 
On first acquaintance, Jack Clemo seems a bundle of contradictions: 
a poet who despises art and culture, a theorist who rejects thought, 
and a man of D. H. Lawrence-like sensuousness of feeling who 
turns away from the manifold world and exults in the destruction of 
natural beauty. But as we become acquainted with his work, 
although we may be repelled by certain aspects of it, we begin to 
grasp something of the internal logic of these contradictions — the 
unity of a temperament, shall I say? shaped by a predicament. All 
three Clemos come together and are fused in a rather wonderful 
way in the poems, of which a selection was published in London 
in 1951 with the title: The Clay Verge. 

The world of Jack Clemo is a broken world. In the Confession he 
describes how he emerged from an unusually severe and protracted 
adolescent sexual crisis with a conviction of the total depravity of 
human nature, a conviction which was to issue in a complete re- 
jection of the adult world with its values and standards and re- 
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lationships. He writes: “I had learned to my cost where a heretical 
individual vision and an integrity of natural faith was likely to lead. 
The external religious sanctions of my childhood were becoming 
supreme once more; whatever could not be reconciled with them 
must be abandoned.” His Calvinist dogmatism is to all appearances 
rooted in this division of the self between the innocent values of 
childhood and the corrupted standards of adult experience; and it 
takes the familiar form of a split, a rift in the cosmos between the 
realms of the divine and the human, of spirit and nature. So, in 
“The Excavator”, he can write: 


But I have pressed my way 
Past all their barren play 
Of intellect, adulthood, the refined 
Progressive sickness of the mind 
Which throws up hues and shapes alien to God's 
Way with a man in a stripped clay desert. Now 
I am a child again, 
With a child’s derision of the mentors’ rods 
And a child’s quick pain, 
Loving to stand as now in outlawed glee 
Amid the squelching mud and make a vow 
With joy no priest or poet takes from me. 


That vow is to be — 


No more a man who sees 
Colour in flowers or hears from birds a song, 
Or dares to worship where the throng 
Seek Beauty and its old idolatries. 


And he concludes the poem with these strange lines: 


My faith and symbol shall be stark. 
My hand upon these caterpillar-tracks 
‘ Bogged in the mud and clay, 
I find it easier to pray: 
“Keep far from me all loveliness, O God, 
And let me laud 
Thy meaner moods, so long unprized; 
The motions of that twisted, dark, 
Deliberate crucial Will 
I feel deep-grinding still 
Under the dripping clay with which I am baptized.” 


In this way a warfare is declared in which either nature or spirit 
must be totally quelled by its opposite and extinguished. Now, if 
the will and the reason in man come under the general condemna- 
tion of Nature, as the Calvinist supposes, there can be nothing in 
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man capable of a response to God. Hence the inhuman doctrine of 
Election, according to which God has arbitrarily predestined some 
of his creatures to salvation, some to damnation. If you happen 
to be, or to believe yourself to be, one of the Elect, God in his om- 
nipotence will track you down and hedge you in (for instance, 
by physical infirmity) and force you to submit to his will. And he 
will do this in violation of reason and at the expense of nature. 
Faith, therefore, in such a God, it would seem, can only be arbitrary, 
irrational and unfree. Yet it may freely exult in its irrationality and 
its unfreedom. 

This is the God of Jack Clemo (although latterly he has modified 
the severity of his views), and if you wish you can say that he has 
made him in his own image. But any reader of the autobiography 
will see how understandable it is that Clemo should have arrived 
at such an idea of God; it may repel us, but if we are to under- 
stand the poems we must accept that this is the poet's theological 
position. 

But now for the remaining aspect of this extraordinary, this un- 
tutored, unclassifiable poet, that which enables him to bring his 
psychological tensions and his dogmatic assertions into compelling 
and memorable expression. All his writings had been, he says, 
“brooded out on the clay-dumps or in the still, terrifying depths of 
the deserted pits at nightfall . . . my religion had been nourished 
by the clay-works, draw. by their grey, massive, ever-changing 
features towards the rude grandeur of a hermit faith . . . I was thus 
dominated by a Christian symbolism that rejected all beauty . . . It 
seemed that I could not get a setting simple and bleak enough to 
match the thoughts of God that possessed me.” Surely no setting 
could more aptly express the poet's mood than that of the claypits 
where the earth is ravaged and despoiled by the machine — the 
machine which appears now as a sexual symbol and now as a meta- 
phor for the destructive operation of the will of the Calvinistic God 
upon an alien and obstructive nature which must be despoiled, 
sifted, purged and burned in the fire. 

Jack R. Clemo might be called a religious poet, or a proletarian 
poet; he might even be called a poet of nature, of an inverted sort; 
but I cannot help thinking of him, when I read him, as a war poet: 
and certainly the landscape he describes has something in common 
with a battlefield — a No Man’s Land. We have here, I think, a 
poetry of greater significance than might at first appear — the 


utterance of a riven man in a riven world. 





Seven Poems 


BY JACK R. CLEMO 


NEUTRAL GROUND 


God's image was washed out of Nature 
By the flood of the Fall: 

No symbol remains to inspire me, 
And none to appal. 


His Hand did not fashion the vistas 
These poets admire, 

For He is too busied in glutting 
The worm and the fire. 


Not in Nature or God must my vision 
Now find some relief 

While I deepen my hatred of beauty, 
Suspend my belief. 


I will turn to a world that is ravaged, 
Yet not by His Will, 

A world whose derision of Nature 
Is rigid and shrill. 


I have lost all the sensitive, tender, 
Deep insights of man: 

I will look round a claywork in winter, 
And note what I can. 


SNOWFALL AT KERNICK 


Here with a burly flutter and sting 
The snow-blast scampers winnowing, 
And dribble of foam-flakes seeps and bores 
Through clay-dump thickets, under doors; 
While flurry of snow-mist rises where 
The waggons tug till rails are bare. 
The smoke is battered round the stacks; 





Soot falls with snow on trolley-tracks. 
Even the mica-channel planks 

And narrow walls of settling-tanks 
Are frilled and ice-splashed there between 

The frozen pools now sickly green. 
The pit-edge merges with the fields, 

A softened gash the clay-cone shields; 
Beyond it in the valley's fold 

Virginia woods loom taut and cold. 


CHRIST IN THE CLAY-PIT 


Why should I find Him here 
And not in a church, nor yet 
Where Nature heaves a breast like Olivet 
Against the stars? I peer 
Upon His footsteps in this quarried mud; 
I see His blood 
In rusty stains on pit-props, waggon-frames 
Bristling with nails, not leaves. There were no leaves 
Upon His chosen Tree, 
No parasitic flowering o'er the shames 
Of Eden’s primal infidelity. 
Just splintered wood and nails 
Were fairest blossoming for Him Who speaks 
Where mica-silt outbreaks 
Like water from the side of His own clay 
In that strange day 
When He was pierced. Here still the earth-face pales 
And rends in earthquake roarings of a blast 
With tainted rock outcast 
While fields and woods lie dreaming yet of peace 
"Twixt God and His creation, of release 
From potent wrath — a faith that waxes bold 
In churches nestling snugly in the fold 
Of scented hillsides where mild shadows brood. 
The dark and stubborn mood 
Of Him Whose feet are bare upon this mire, 
And in the furnace fire 
Which hardens all the clay that has escaped, 
Would not be understood 
By worshippers of beauty toned and shaped 
To flower or hymn. I know their facile praise 
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False to the heart of me, which like this pit 
Must still be disembowelled of Nature’s stain, 
And rendered fit 
By violent mouldings through the tunnelled ways 
Of all He would regain. 


THE WINDS 


There is a tree grows upside down, 
Its roots are in the sky; 

Its lower branches reach the earth 
When amorous winds are nigh. 


On one lone bough there starkly hangs 
A Man just crucified, 

And all the other branches bear 
The choice fruits of the Bride. 


When Pleasure’s wind goes frisking past, 
Unhallowed by a prayer, 

It swirls dead leaves from earth-born trees, 
Old growths of pride and care. 


The gracious fruits are hidden by 


These leaves of human stain; 
The Crucified beneath His load 
Shudders, as if in pain. 


But swift springs down a credal wind, 
It thrills through all the boughs; 

The dead leaves scatter and are lost; 
The Christ renews His vows. 


His hands direct the Spirit's wind 
Branch after branch to shake; 

The bride’s fruit drops, and at the touch 
Elected hearts awake. 


SUFFICIENCY 


Yes, I might well grow tired 
Of slighting flowers all day long, 
Of making my song 
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Of the mud in the kiln, of the wired 
Poles on the clay-dump; but where 
Should I find my personal pulse of prayer 
If I turned from the broken, scarred 
And unkempt land, the hard 
Contours of dogma, colourless hills? 
Is there a flower that thrills 
Like frayed rope? Is there grass 
That cools like gravel, and are there streams 
Which murmur as clay-silt does that Christ redeems? 
I have not heard of any, so I trace 
The writings on bruised iron and purged clay face: 
“Young son of man, be strong, 
For as My dower is, so shall be your song. 
There is no weariness for you, 
For I will let you view 
In a human flower the soft warm growth: 
Her tidal sap has touched the soil of both 
The real worlds that you scan 
And thus shall make you man. 
In the heights you shall hymn but Godhead grim and grey; 
In the depths you shall hymn but clay.” 


A CALVINIST IN LOVE 


I will not kiss you, country fashion, 
By hedgesides where 
Weasel and hare 

Claim kinship with our passion. 


I care no more for fickle moonlight: 
Would rather see 
Your face touch me 

Under a claywork dune-light. 


I want no scent or softness round us 
When we embrace: 
We could not trace 

Therein what beauties bound us. 


This bare clay-pit is truest setting 
For love like ours: 
No bed of flowers 





But sand-ledge for our petting. 


The Spring is not our mating season: 
The lift of sap 
Would but entrap 

Our souls and lead to treason. 


This truculent gale, this pang of winter 
Awake our joy 
For they employ 

Moods that made Calvary splinter. 


We need no vague and dreamy fancies: 
Care not to sight 
The Infinite 

In transient necromancies. 


No poetry of earth can fasten 
Its vampire mouth 
Upon our youth: 

We know the sly assassin. 


We cannot fuse with fallen Nature's 
Our rhythmic tide: 
It is allied 

With laws beyond the creatures. 


It draws from older, sterner oceans 
Its sensuous swell: 
Too near to Hell 

Are we for earthly motions. 


Our love is full-grown Dogma’s offspring, 
Election’s child, 
Making the wild 

Heats of our blood an offering. 


CLAY PHOENIX 


Is this the end 

Of my pilgrimage and battle — the enigma 

Of lightning at Noon, the quenched wires 

On my peak of vision, the glum dunes festering 
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Amid smoke from pit-head fires? 

I am far down in the pit, and blinded 

By the ambiguous flash. Where the signals loomed 
All is dark. Am I now entombed? 


No, for I did not descend 

A narrow shaft for my truth. 

The bed is still broad, exposed to the changeful sky, 
And there’s a breeze among the clay cloisters 

Where I grope for the unique transmuted vein 

I saw once in the sunshine and shall find again. 


I was right to seek that, the bedrock of nuptial sense, 
For it is within the mystery inside, 

Forever inside the world that lives in God. 

The body too needs prophets in the winter, 

For spirit’s spring runs wild with flamy pledge 

Of flesh beyond the mortal moment, the betrayal 
And the dust where chastenings end. 


Let my peak be smitten, then, I offer still 

No sufferer’s creed from a sealed gallery. 

My soul foreknows its destined thrill 

Beneath the ashes and the oncoming moon, 

My phoenix-vision rising from the scorched heart. 


I shall see the flesh that is clay, the open-cast mine ; 

Where men are not trapped but work with the wind on their faces 
And the cold rain stings them away from the sterile swoon. 

No pit-props there to sag with the weight of the ego; 

No hot salacious smear on the white rib: 

Only, when the vein is touched, the signal granted, 

Comes the sharp snap of blast 

As the agnostic rock is splintered and the barrier passed. 








I admire the intelligent and imaginative editing of Western Re- 
view, and the shrewd detachment of the editorial comments. 


—R. B. Heilman 





Mr. Stevens Out Into the Night 


BY HERBERT MORRIS 


Manhattan spinning south, but, with the door 
to evening and that purity of air, 

the train-ride to Connecticut and home: 
Holly, each man’s New Haven, and the night. 


If this is what a man’s life narrows to, 
the poems read tonight, words of a book 
inflected and refracted on the light, 

so that no second reading be the same, 
no meaning fewer than in triplicate, 

and even then all fugitive, all masked, 
airy as fountains, glimmering as fish, 

the best of it a sculpting of the light, 
imaginary craftsmen at each beach 
working their marble on the tropic coasts 
from the Maldives across to Trinidad 
before the dusky sessions of the night; 


the memory brought back of certain sheens 
and flickered hues, of blues, flamingo-greens, 
sea-surfaces and blooms of Florida: 

if this is what a man’s life narrows to, 


the book is but the man they heard tonight, 
the man they hardly heard for all the light 

inflecting and refracting through his words, 
airy as islands, glimmering as birds. 


II 


The walk from Hartford station shall be good, 
each foot responding just as one has willed, 
quite firm against the surfacing of road 

and able in the sound it makes and has 

the body make as well in that same sound: 

a foot has sounded on this road tonight 
beneath no momentary show of light, 

and so a being sounded after it. 





In Venice, on their island near the port, 

those brothers came into their dining-hall 

for early dinner as the afternoon 

slipped bleeding crimson slicks to the lagoon; 
came singly, somber, frocked in sparest black, 
against the dimmest outline of bare walls. 

The meal begun, one watched and felt quite ill: 
somehow one sensed too much of hungering 

in them, physical hands at physical bread; 

and yet, among the silver and the plates, 

their hands were making table-sounds that night 
beneath the odor of their appetite, 

and so their being sounded after them. 


Reduced, what does a man’s life dwindle to... . 


Ill 


This sound, therefore, goes through Connecticut 
and, further, through New England late tonight; 
tomorrow, somewhere out into the sea, 

and round again, in time, to this same road, 


one foot, and then the next, as one has willed. 

This sound, therefore, and but if earth be rock, 
goes through this rock creating pressures there 

and soundings toward the substance of the world. 


A house nears, and November glistens cold. 
To live by air alone now seems enough, 

its ordered revelations and its tone: 

even by dark, tented on voiceless stars, 

it whispers like the final realist. 


The walk from Hartford station has been good. 


Over its twenty years The Western Review has developed into a 
literary journal of great distinction. It always communicates its own 
tone and color. I regard it as an indispensable feature of our literary 
scene. 


—Mark Schorer 
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A Quarrel, and the Night Spent 
in the Cell 


BY ALAIN-FOURNIER 


(Translator’s note: Qualified as Mis au net in a notation on the 
MS., “La Dispute et la nuit dans la cellule” is not some tentative 
effort but a finished chapter Alain-Fournier saw fit to leave out of 
Le Grand Meaulnes (1913); and was first published in Miracles, the 
little volume of Fournier's misceilanies which Jacques Riviére as- 
sembled and prefaced in 1924. 

In connection with this text, which both serves in some measure 
to clarify and also to deepen the reticences of a novel whose author 
declared his “credo in art” to be “childhood” and who was moved 
by a passionate and avowed will-not-to-know — “lignorance qui 
accepte est 4 mon avis plus prés de la vérité que n'importe quoi’—, 
one might cite two passages from Riviére’s Miracles essay: 

“Dare I lay bare the core of his character? —For Fournier, the 
moment of completest privation is also that of inner plenitude. We 
are to have no illusions about his suffering, authentic though it is. 
Only during that instant when he feels himself devoid of every- 
thing he absolutely needs does Fournier become himself and find 
all his powers.” And: 

“Fournier, so gentle, so mild, so easily touched, at the same time 
had a kind of cruelty towards other people. From each of them he 
would allow himself to expect a certain number of definite joys, 
but would take great care not to so much as hint at what he was 
awaiting; and if those joys were not forthcoming, it was almost 
triumphantly he would remark what was missing and declare his 
disappointment — and he would not forgive. 

“‘Only the women who have loved me can have any idea of how 
cruel I am.’ He would call to them, beckon, invite them, but, men- 
tally, would immediately prescribe a certain angle by which they 
were to enter his life, a certain role they had to play in it. And they 
had but to commit the slightest mistake, forget their part for a 
single moment, and he would shower them with reproaches and 
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unsparingly inform them, in exact detail, of just how and where they 
had fallen short of his ideal. 

“I don’t wish at all to say ill of my friend. He was far from deny- 
ing this harshness of his. I want only to shed some light on the 
active, almost aggressive character of his nostalgia — and on that 
violence which underlay it.” ) 


THE AFTERNOON STARTED badly. Going down a heather-covered 
slope, she was so wildly drunk with happiness that, for fun, she 
would have liked just to unfurl, to unfold herself, uttering soft little 
cries; but the wind snarled her in her upblown dress, baring her 
legs for him to see. Meaulnes curtly bade her look what she was 
about. She danced yet another two or three steps, with both hands 
trying aud not being able to flatten her ballooning skirt. Then she 
straightened up, gone pale now, her gaiety ended now, and she con- 
tinued on down the slope, saying: 

“Oh, I know, yes. I know. I’m not a child anymore. . . .” 

Some distance away, behind the junipers, they could hear the 
muffled, deadened voices of their friends, the husband and wife 
speaking. They were arguing. The evening had a bitter taste, the 
taste of a choking tediousness so heavy that not even love was able 
to lighten that burden. . . . The two voices retreated, rough, grating, 
desperate, laden with grievances. Meaulnes and Annette were left 
there alone. 

Halfway up the other side of the hill they'd discovered a kind of 
hiding-place under the low-trailing juniper boughs. Stretched out 
upon the grass, Meaulnes, pensive, had looked at Annette; sitting, 
she had leant towards him as though getting ready to speak. It was 
a day like lots of rainy days when, by himself somewhere in the 
countryside, he had imagined his love sitting next to him, they two 
in a nest protected by the boughs. Today, as then, the wind fetched 
along raindrops and the weather was dull and low. Today, as then, 
lying down upon the wet grass, he felt not satisfied, and desolate; 
and it was joylessly he eyed that poor woman-face lit unsparingly 
by the green reflection of the sinking light. 

Annette, Annette was speaking of her love: “I should so like,” she 
was saying, “to give you something, something more and greater 
than everything, bigger, more important than anything. It would be 
better than my body. I'd like . . .” And then, staring fixedly at him 
with an anxious, guilty look, from the pocket of her skirt she drew 
out a packet of letters stained with blood, and handed it to him. 

And now they were walking along a narrow road between daisies 
and haystacks caught in the slant of the five o'clock sun. Meaulnes 
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read without saying a word. For the first time he was peering from 
close on at Annette’s past about which, hitherto, he'd known nothing 
thanks to a constant effort not to know, nor to think about it. Inked 
across these faded bits of paper was the whole story of a wretched 
and carnal passion, from the earliest scribbled messages to the long 
bloodspattered letter they'd found on this man’s person when he 
had killed himself after getting home from Saigon. 

Meaulnes leafed through the sheets. . . . The tall grown-up chaste 
child that he'd remained despite everything, had never imagined 
there was such a thing as this impurity. Here, on this page, was a 
precise detail, as unmistakable as a blow of a fist, here, on this other, 
a caress which dirtied his love. . . . Revolt blinded him. He had that 
tight-set face, shockingly calm, with little flutters below the eyes— 
that expression of intensest pain and anger they'd seen at la Colom- 
biére once when, on a particular evening, a farmer of whom he 
had always been fond had waited for him and, for no reason, in- 
sulted him. 

Overwhelmed; Annette sought to apologize, to explain, and man- 
aged only to exasperate him. Without answering, he flung the batch 
of letters at her and, cutting straight across the field, headed for the 
village at the top of the rise. She wanted to go with him, to take 
his hand, but he fended her off. 

“Go away. Get out. Leave me be.” 

Down there, in the valley, at the place the road bends, three 
peasants on their own way home to the village paused to look at this 
suddenly separated couple, at this woman who, a good many paces 
behind him, was fearfully walking after an angry young man who 
kept on without looking back. 

While climbing through a broad mown field he shot a glance 
over his shoulder, and at that very moment Annette slid behind a 
haystack. She’d probably thought: “He'll think I've got lost and 
he'll really have to come back and look for me.” And her heart must 
surely have beat faster as she waited for that long minute, unseen; 
and then she'd had to come out from hiding and give up her fumb- 
ling, wan little game, for Frangois pretended not even to have no- 
ticed that she wasn’t there. 

However, inside him, he felt a crushing pity for her whom he 
was punishing this way. That was his gravest fault: the hurt he 
caused those he loved caused him such appalling remorse and pity 
that it seemed to him he was inflicting punishment on himself 
whenever he made them suffer. His own cruelty would thus so to 
speak turn into a self-imposed penitence. Many a time he had flown 
out at his mother or at his dearest friend, hurling reproaches so 
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wounding at them, so cutting, that he himself had come near ta 
bursting into tears. That was when he suffered. That was when he 
paid the price. And that was when he was pitiless. . . . 

Presently Annette was walking on a line parallel to the one he 
was taking, but lower down. As he went along he began to flick his 
hand in a gesture of feebleness and contempt, tossing little clods of 
hardened earth at her, mistaking them for pebbles. He seemed to 
single her out for a target simply because she was there, like some- 
thing that had been dumped, got rid of, left behind for useless. 
Then it seemed as though he were warming up to the game. After 
a while, one would have thought that he was trying to hit her out of 
a kind of disgust, in order to avenge himself on the disgust she was 
quickening in him. . . . Annette, however, kept right ahead, pain- 
fully climbing the hill. Such a timorous, fearful thing she was; she 
did not even try to dodge the flying pellets. But, at one instant or 
the next, she'd turn her very pale face a little towards the side from 
which he was throwing, and she would look. 

She finally moved onto a path that led her towards Sylvestre’s 
house, whilst Meaulnes crossed a field where some little girls were 
gathering flowers. They stopped a moment and raised their heads to 
say, all out of breath and busy: 

“They're for your lady, Sir. . . .” 

When he reached the house he spent a long time listening to their 
friends chatting peacefully in an adjoining room. He thought: “We'll 
leave. I want to go tomorrow, no, tonight.” Then it suddenly went 
silent in the next room, no noise, and Madame Sylvestre, shaken, 
came to tell him that Annette had collapsed. She'd fainted. 

He found her seated near a window, her head hanging slack, 
ashen. 

When she'd been undressed and tucked into the little iron bed, 
her teeth began to chatter and she to say: 

“I am a beastly thing, a poor little dog. I'm a little dog. A poor 
sick little dog.” And Meaulnes was the only one who understood 
why she should say that. 

He bent down and whispered to her. He explained that he had 
not thrown stones at her. She didn’t answer. And, in vain, he tried 
to make her warm by covering her with pillows. It didin’t help, she 
was still frozen, motionless. Only old Sylvestre, who rubbed her 
hands, was able to transmit a little heat to her, for that evening he 
was the only friend she had. 

At nightfall, they came in to tell Meaulnes, then hastily eating 
his dinner, that Annette was afraid and was calling for him. Till 
very late, seated at her bedside, he kept her silent company. Then 
he got into bed. 
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It was the first time they'd ever passed the night in this large cell. 
There they were, burrowed deep in the nun’s narrow bed, both of 
them, the boy and the girl, husband and wife. Despite the griev- 
ances they harbored, their bodies, like two lovers’ bodies, were 
squeezed tightly together, in the darkness. And the drama began 
all over again, more secret this time, more painful than had been 
the afternoon quarrel. They didn’t talk. Annette, about ready to fall 
asleep, from time to time said, in a low, short gasp: “Frangois!” and 
it sounded at the same time like the most tender call and like an in- 
voluntarily driven cry of terror. To calm her, Meaulnes folded her, 
hugged her in his arms, without replying. 

A smell, sharp at first, tart, then stale and yellowish rose from 
Annette’s unmoving body and thickened, deepened in the curtains— 
the smell of corrupted blood, of sick woman. . . . Meaulnes, wide 
awake, could no longer tell whether his disgust was caused by this 
wretchedness, this bodily wretchedness which turned his stomach, 
or by the thought of his companion’s guilty love-affairs. 

“I'm getting up,” he said all of a sudden, propping himself on an 
elbow. 

Annette understood. In a tone of infinite weariness, she said: 

“I'm the one wholl get up. You can’t stand a woman near you, 
that’s all. You can’t endure a woman... .” 

He hesitated for an instant. Then he reached out and stopped her. 

“Ah,” he said in a stricken voice, “ah misery, misery. You. You 


know that I love you. That I love you, woman! that I love you, you 
poor, poor woman! ...” 

And furiously he clutched to him, hugged that sick child, sick and 
scared. 


—translated by Austryn Wainhouse. 


I am happy to send a word of congratulation to Western Review 
on its 20th anniversary. It has always been an honor to me personally 
to appear in the magazine because I consider it one of the finest 
now in America, and one of the very few which combine experi- 
mental writing especially of younger writers and the more seasoned 
critical essays of the more established contributors. 

—Wallace Fowlie 





The Western Review has had a most remarkable career of ten 
years (its earlier titles and formats take it back to 1937), and this 
career is distinguished primarily because its editor, Ray B. West, Jr., 
has held steadfastly to an ideal of intelligent critical service. There 
is something very substantial about the kind of criticism the mag- 
azine has sponsored. Aware on the one hand of the importance of 
major literature, it has also been alert to newer talents and has often 
produced studies of comparatively obscure young writers. Its major 
gift to the critical scene is an intelligence that holds to the object of 
criticism, not distracted by temptations to mere topicality or jour- 
nalism. Since its editor and his associates are primarily interested in 
the creation of literature, the magazine serves that interest in a way 
that keeps one informed as it maintains a level and sensible focus 
upon the literary object. 

Other reviews enjoy approximately the same advantages: asso- 
ciation with university English departments or creative writing 
workshops; the presence of a number of lively new critical intel- 
ligences discussing and often creating literature, providing a com- 
munity of criticism; a wide range of editorial experience and 
acquaintance with many other editorial and creative minds. The 
Western Review demonstrates again and again the presence of an 
interested critical mind; its issues are evenly good, rarely suffer the 
quick alternation of the surprisingly good with the surprisingly bad 
that sometimes afflicts its contemporaries. 

—Frederick J. Hoffman 





I have many issues of The Western Review that I have saved for 
one reason or another—the first for Fall, 1943, which is not as old as 
the magazine but still rather early to have been carted about so 
many thousands of miles. Apparently I kept this one for a story 
called “In God’s Image,” by Leonard G. Doran, for it is marked as 
especially worthy and I see no reason yet to change my opinion. 
What excellent names on the masthead, too, so many friends! Ray 
West and George Snell and Grant Redford and Wallace Stegner 
and Alan Swallow and Brewster Ghiselin! And the contributors—it 
is an exciting roster, more so now than when it was printed, which 
is to say a special thing about the combing you were up to, even 
then, back in Ogden, Utah. You have been steady in your pursuit of 
solid goodness, a pursuit that does not always result, for either mag- 
azines or men, in longevity. That it has done so in your case is rea- 
son for celebration. Congratulations, and a wish for continued 
success and pleasure in publishing. I am proud of being once at 
least on your long and distinguished list. 

—Virginia Sorensen 
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The Butterfly in the Cocktail 


BY KATHERINE HOSKINS 


“That was the year when all the butterflies were black.” She had 
been saying it to herself since spring. This was the first time she 
had tried it aloud. 

Oenone lifted her great brown eyes from her darning, eyes elo- 
quent as a dog’s of putative sadness. “How odd—what year was 
that?” 

“This year—now.” It could be a pretty tale that started so, a tale 
of love and loneliness, Andrea went on to herself. But what next? 
‘As calm and buoyant as a Calder mobile above a crowded summer 
garden’—They put a little gloom, an edge of velvet blackness on 
the bright’. She fooled with possible details, but they fell away from 
each other. “I've seen flocks of them.” She spoke negligently and 
rather loud. Though mostly she didn’t, she could tell anything to 
Oenone except her thoughts on writing and there she was all 
modesty and maiden shame. “No yellows or whites at all.” 

Oenone smiled. She herself had seen plenty of yellow and white 
butterflies. 

Andrea's vague answering smile fixed slowly on her cocktail glass 
as she heard the front door open and a footstep and wanted to leap 
up and tell him to come out onto the terrace. Helpless before the 
imminent peril of his merely leaving the mail, wishing not to dis- 
turb her, she forced herself to laugh a little; at the same time scold- 
ing, Come, Come Andrea—can't you let the poor man be polite and 
nothing more? Oenone darned placidly and she as placidly observed 
the view, the while her ears stretched back. This is absurd, she said 
privately. Then he was on the terrace and she allowed herself to 
turn; caught the lance glance of his eyes on a smiling shield and, 
“Hi, Bush,” greeted him with frank pleasure. And then, “How nice 
of you,” as he dumped the mail on her lap. 

As she watched him greet Oenone, it occurred to her that any 
face is beautiful when caught up in the moment's pleasure. Free of 
past and future guilt, it shines with present gold. That is why the 
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plainest child is lovely, she thought, why I see the child this man 
was. Then she considered what he was looking at—-two handsome 
women, one dark one light; one industrious, the other idle; one ser- 
ious the other gay. And we both wear our hair long, she discovered. 
What was it somebody had said of them? ‘You don't often see a 
Maillol and a Botticelli next to each other.’ You don't either, she 
supposed, often see them with martinis on the table and Litchfield 
County for a backdrop. She saw him smiling at the whole arrange- 
ment. “Sit down,” she said impatiently. 

Oenone had her hand out and her eyes uplifted for him to swim 
in if he chose. Many had swum in Oenone’s eyes and some found 
treasure there. 

“How's the bridge?” Andrea inquired and noted that he drew 
back from the pools without reluctance. 

“Fine, Andrea, fine,” he answered. 

He waited as hoping for another question; but Andrea, secure 
with him seated, perfectly happy in just having him there, attended 
to her mail. 

“You two girls drinking at noon?” 

“Why don’t you make yourself one and us another?” suggested 
Andrea-hostess from the depths of an ad, wondering if this dic- 
tionary were really better than the three she commonly read. 

“It makes me sleepy.” 

Now that, Andrea remarked to herself, is exactly what Jack says 
and it irritates me. Why should I let this man get away with it? 
Just because he’s new and not my husband?—Low, Andrea, very 
low. He’s no younger than Jack, no better looking—less, in fact. I 
have not found his talk more interesting than that of half a dozen 
others. 

“I never drink at noon,” Oenone was saying piously, “except when 
I'm with Andrea—then it’s a party.” 

“I do,” stated Andrea, “every day. There's nothing like gin and 
French to free the associations. . . . One,” she said severely. “More, 
and though you may have the good thoughts, you can’t write them 
down.” 

“You write every day?” he inquired. 

“Not lately,” suddenly discontented with herself. “For weeks 
now—ever since March,” she specified in case Oenone should be 
inclined to put two and two together and come up with five, “I 
haven't written a thing.” 

“It’s so hard,” he said. 

“What do you know about it?” she fired. Then, quietly, “I didn’t 
know engineers had to write.” 
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“O, yes—though nothing very elaborate. But it sometimes seems 
that that might be the hardest kind.” 

Is he really bright? Andrea wondered with a pang. Does he really 
understand? Is he possibly that God-made creature, neither an in- 
tellectual nor an illiterate? Starting with the boy she had hunted 
with at the age of nine, she reviewed the small number of men who 
had ever touched her nearly and woodsmen found them all—men 
formed primarily by nature. Mellors men, she mocked herself. She 
looked uneasily at the bony, white-haired man before her who had 
climbed the Andes on a job and also knew that no writing was easy. 
Jack’s subtlety had stood out against the Berkshires. Is it that we 
always want the same ingredients, she wondered, only a little dif- 
ferent mixture? But you're going too fast, she told herself. This is a 
summer-time neighbor directing the new bridge. Don’t bitch up a 
pleasant friendship. 

“Isn't that so?” Oenone’s eyes were eloquent upon her. 

“I haven't heard a word you all have said,” she confessed. 

And Bush remarked, “You girls better leave this booze and walk 
home with me while I pack my bag.” 

Girls, commented Andrea, who want to entertain the god once 
more before the sun goes down. And if I'm half as handsome as 
Oenone there, I’m a fit house for the god. Not twenty to ensnare 
him, not thirty to ruin myself for his sake. No, no, Eros, she coun- 
selled, we'll settle for a game—and the stakes low. 

She moved into the full sunlight. There, she thought, no shaded 
lights, no big hats. If he wants to like me, it will have to be as I am 
at any moment. She had not fixed her face since morning, though 
at that, both she and Oenone were far too self-indulgent for the 
New York mask; too self-indulgent for girdles even. A couple of 
country girls. At the same time, she did not disdain to put herself in 
a position most flattering to her legs. How grateful we should be 
to legs, she thought, they uphold us all our lives and are the last 
feature to grow old. And her bare feet were pretty, she was glad to 
see him notice, undeformed. There I am, mister, she smiled back at 
him, naked for judgement and no shell game. 

“It's so lovely here.” Oenone looked at the view and stretched 
luxuriously. “It’s being such a lovely summer.” 

Now who on earth is that for? Andrea wondered. Oenone hasn't 
stretched like that since the Italian left—five, six years ago. 

“Not a fly in the ointment,” Oenone pursued. 

“Only a butterfly in the cocktail,” said Bush, waving his hand 
over the table. 

“Black?” Andrea demanded. 
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As he nodded, she looked at Oenone and burst out laughing. 
“What did I tell you?” She caught the other two up in her gaiety 
and the three laughed and laughed in simple enjoyment of black 
butterflies and the summer day. And happily as she laughed, 
Andrea thought, With a free love and a young love perched in prac- 
tically every shad bush of Connecticut, why should he pick on me? 

“You two girls certainly enjoy life,” Bush answered her mute 
question and rose decisively. “You'd better come.” He was looking at 
her, but she found it more amusing not to notice. 

“No, no,” she said and let him get as far as the door. Then, looking 
at Oenone but speaking clear, she embraced the temptation she had 
been staring at for the last half-hour. “Jack writes that he won't be 
up this week-end.” She glanced at Bush and saw his face illuminated 
as if she had made him a wonderful present. They looked at it to- 
gether for a moment. 

“Be seeing you,” he said at last and left. 

“He’s nice,” said Oenone. 

“Isn't he? . . . I'm crazy about him.” And added, “Your new 
neighbor is nice, too.” 

“You mean the Bottomleys?” Oenone’s face was suddenly sad 
and anxious and Andrea laughed at her affectionately. Oenone 
would never learn the double cover-up, never use candor as a 
screen. Was it because love was her sacred grove as writing was 
Andrea’s? Was love Oenone’s place where the sole mode possible 
was nakedness? 

“I didn’t think you had any others.” 

“I believe he’s extremely intelligent,” Oenone said carefully. And 
Andrea commented that Oenone always went for the intellectuals— 
the Italian had been a philologist. 

“What does he do?” 

“Art criticism, I think,” knowing perfectly. “And I like Hilda so 
much—she has great charm.” 

Andrea was silent. You, Oenone, incorporate the wife into a 
friendship and are always surprised and sad at the ensuing enmity. 
I won't do that. Though, she added, it’s been so long how do I know 
what I won't do? Still, she was glad that Bush’s wife was at the 
New York end of the Berkshire Express. 

“Why don’t you have supper with us since Jack isn’t coming?” 
Oenone asked as she packed her darning. 

“I've got a lot to do, I'm afraid. . . . There’s Kathy's party dress.” 

“I wish I had a Kathy to dress.” 

“You do pretty well, darling.” Poor and not proud, thanks came 
easily to Andrea. As well as for presents, she was grateful for many 
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areas—money, children, men she enumerated—in which she and 
Oenone did not compete and so were free to love each other. 

After seeing her off, she returned dreamily to the terrace and 
made herself another drink and looked at the countryside. She was 
aware of all kinds of beauties that she seldom took the pains to 
notice and of an excitement, a sensation of fun recalled from years 
ago. A little fun, she promised herself, after so many years of being 
a good mother, an adoring wife and a serious writer. I will hurry 
nothing, force nothing; I will forget time. 

Though how the devil—her head went up suddenly at the thought 
—is he going to find an excuse at this last minute? But that’s up to 
him, she shrugged with the carelessness of complete certainty. 


II 

“How wonderful you look,” said Kathy. 

“So do you,” Andrea answered. She noted that the black velvet 
butterflies she had devised did really swarm up the girl's white 
skirt. 

“You're both so beautiful,” Kathy insisted. 

Oenone raised her sorrowful brown eyes and touched her hair. 

“O, we're wonders, all right,” Andrea laughed. 

“You are, you know.” She stood there in the doorway, blonde and 
white, darkling and very young. She had momentarily forgotten her- 
self in admiration for the two women who looked so quiet in con- 
trast with what she knew of her own turbulence. Andrea in green, 
her red-brown hair brushed back and shining; Oenone black, black, 
black in textures of shoes and blouse and hair and swirling skirt; 
both at home in the great twilit living-room—even Andrea rich, 
richer than Oenone since it wasn't hers the rich surroundings and so 
the more enjoyed—both waiting quietly for the party to begin, 
secure in whom they would meet and how. “You look so safe,” the 
girl said. 

“Only the dead are safe.” 

“Is that true, mother?” 

“It often seems so.” 

“I'd hate to think of you un-safe, but I don’t want you dead, 
either.” They smiled at each other as the image of Bush arose be- 
tween them. And Andrea recalled that Kathy, usually so free with 
her, had not made a single comment on his visits. 

Roused by the intimacy flung across her living-room, “You two 
certainly do get along,” Oenone said. “I wish I had a daughter.” 

“O, you are the mother of sons,” Andrea laughed. “It suits your 
passionate nature.” 
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Oenone smiled, well pleased. 

“You'd bully a daughter,” Kathy decided. “Andrea’s cool.” 

“Andrea has a mind,” said Oenone primly. 

O Oenone, thought Andrea, hurt as always by her friend’s uncon- 
scious scorn for thinking females, can’t you understand that to some 
men (Mellors men, she added wistfully) high sense in a woman is 
curiously seductive? 

Kathy stood back to let her father and Oenone’s John come 
through with cocktails. The two men were almost noble-looking, 
Andrea remarked, as a minimum of fortitude and suffering for fifty 
years cannot help but make—if merely by the action of life alone, 
as water carves the passive rock. She admired her Katherine there 
beside them, smiling and so pretty, still eighteen despite the fact 
that she knew more of life than Andrea had learned by twenty-four, 
more than Andrea's mother had learned by sixty—and profited by 
her knowledge. So, with all our imbalances and excesses, maybe we 
haven't done too bad a job? 

“Looking at the two men once more, she stood up impulsively. 
“John,” she said, “pour us one now, won't you? I have a toast in 
mind.” 

John filled the glasses and handed them around. 

“I wanted to say,” Andrea looked at each in turn, “that if Oenone 
and | are still alive, alive and belonging to ourselves, it’s because of 
our husbands. You,” John looked off embarrassed while Jack smiled 
at her, understanding all she meant to say. How could one, she 
wondered, plot infidelity to a man of such understanding? Of course, 
one couldn't. And in a high tide of gratitude for Jack, she finished, 
“Most husbands hurt their wives—kill them off—and vice versa. . . . 
We four have somehow been able to love and to be married with- 
out damage.” 

She tossed off half her drink and released them. “Now,” she 
said, “Kath show Oenone your dress and my butterflies.” 

Oenone was extravagant in her praise. She could have made the 
dress herself, but would have found the butterflies not quite worth 
the trouble. If Andrea would just write something to make real 
money, for her friend’s poverty was a sorrow to her, instead of frit- 
tering her time. “Andrea,” she scolded, “they're marvelous—but how 
long did it take you?” 

“It was fun.” 

“But so difficult.” 

“What else is fun? . . . I’m lost, darling, lost,” secure that Jack and 
Kathy would follow her, “to all except a life of luxury.” And even 
they couldn't quite understand how, though bare the ice-box and 
shabby the clothes, the freedom of mind to spend a day on velvet 
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butterflies or thirty days on a story was in itself a condition of rare 
luxury. It was for that freedom that she had been saying thank you 
in her toast. Gratitude, she thought, a sad passion though. 

And her humor sank farther as she reflected that it was months 
since she had lost herself in a piece of writing. What had happened 
to break the cocoon in which she had done good work? It was partly 
Jack’s fault, as the making had been his virtue. Well, then—where 
to find another? 

It was a familiar subject between herself and the novelist who 
had just come in and was sitting by her. 

“I'm perfectly certain,” he said, “that if it’s only art—if it’s really 
art—we want, prayers and asceticism will do as well as anything else, 
if not better.” 

“Prayerful and ascetic art? I don’t care for it.” 

“We're hardly in a position to choose, are we? And it might turn 
out a masterpiece of lechery.” 

“O, you're an Irishman.” 

“You mean we have a talent for suffering?” 

“Well, the painters have fun, too.” 

“The painters aren't even house-broken. . . . Show me one good 
and non-miserable writer.” 

“But is it always sex that has to go?” 

“For women, probably. . . . It means so much to you.” 

“But art should come from people who lead full and happy lives.” 

“The Socialist mirage,” he gibed. “But, excuse me, your stories 
are a little more truthful.” 

She smiled at him ruefully. “Thanks for that, anyway.” 

She pursued the conversation with a tycoon whose hands, she 
noticed were articulate and hard. No need to state the subject of 
her inquiry—Ethan Frome would get them there. 

“By the age of thirty-five,” the tycoon declared, “a man should 
accept his life and duties as they are.” 

“That seems awfully young.” 

“If for no other reason, because our bodies are no longer strong 
enough to handle that mill-race of emotion. . . . To put it baldly, 
you get sick. . . . 1 know examples,” his strong forefinger tapped as 
it were three notch holes on the table. 

“The emotions do stay the same, don't they?” And they smiled at 
each other while, as if in constant warning to himself, his finger 
tapped the table. 

“My uncle, the Bishop,” a youngish matron put in, “always said 
he thought the Lord would be particularly easy on such offenders.” 

“O, the Lord is the least of one’s worries,” agreed Andrea. 


Suddenly, as she looked at the gathering, she began to laugh. 
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Even the youngest of us are old in Kathy's eyes, she thought. Even 
to my eyes, we are frayed about the edges, slightly dilapidated. Yet 
the old Adam engages us yet—and more passionately than when 
we were young for, knowing how dull life is without it, we have 
to play though knowing now that we can never win the game. 
People laughed with her, questioning the joke. But she couldn't tell 
them, not even Oenone. Oenone’s role was high romance which 
demanded seriousness, not to say solemnity. The novelist would 
understand, but he wouldn't thank her. Though in all honesty he 
would admit the joke and laugh, it would destroy the train of 
thought he was divulging to one of the prettier women. 

“And what do you think of adultery?” she started to pull on Bush 
as she saw him coming towards her. But when he sat down, she 
was speechless. This is not, however, love she informed herself, re- 
calling the surge of emotion that she had felt for Jack so little time 
before. If there were only a non-pejorative term for sexual infatu- 
ation, I wouldn't have even to deny it—not that love itself has any 
extraordinary rights. But it certainly gets uncomfortable, she ad- 
mitted, as her heart pounded in her breast and she regretted the 
thoughtless gaiety of their earlier association. She forced herself to 
move away from him. And was rewarded by his following her soon 
and offering her quietness, the dear deceitful domesticity of lovers. 

Oenone and the art critic joined them. “Paul is going to recom- 
mend some basic books on art to begin my education,” she an- 
nounced. 

“Lend them to me?” Andrea counted a good many years since 
the philologist had recommended a few basic books on language. 
Oenone had a wonderfully well-stocked mind, for she always 
studied the books, wanted truly to learn. “Tell me what a woman 
knows and I'll tell you who her lovers are,’ she quipped to herself, 
adding that that was hardly fair. Though there had been a brief 
flurry of geology a year or so ago, Oenone wasn't loose. She was, 
indeed, a faithful and devoted wife and mother. 

“And I am absolutely going to join the Museum of Modern Art,” 
Oenone went on. “We'll have lunch there, Andrea, and go to the 
old movies. . . . Paul says he’s in and out of it all the time for his 
new book.” 

O Lord, Andrea thought, if only I could be so innocent of my 
processes. . . . Even to Bush she would not admit the slightest in- 
terest in bridge building or engineering in general. “The little ferry 
was so charming,’ she had complained to him, ‘even if it did take a 
long time.’ ‘But, Andrea,’ he had pleaded, ‘a bridge is beautiful.’ 

“And we'll dress up and go to all the openings,” Oenone was say- 
ing. 
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“We might even look at a picture or so.” 

“O yes, of course,” Oenone called back unsuspiciously as she and 
Paul moved off. 

Bush was still close beside her and she wanted to stay and rest 
in his nearness for a little. But, “Andrea, what was it you said about 
Auden?” someone called. 

Her body curved a long long line of weariness and sweetness and 
her hand curved out halfway to touch him in farewell as she turned 
and joined the group. 

“Let's walk home, shall we?” she said to Jack. “I can pick up the 
car tomorrow.” 

How kind he is, she thought, astthey crossed the moonlit, hay- 
scented fields, and how good to walk with him. But it will be just 
as good with Jack in five, ten, twenty years. This summer settles 
Bush. But to be grown-up, to be civilized, she told herself, is to act 
absolutely, outside of time. But why did he go off and leave me 
alone? she went on angrily. And now—as his hand reached for hers— 
he wants to come back. But I am not where he left me. A noble 
woman would be—but I am not a noble woman. Then, searching her 
book-lined brain, there was Bovary and Anna and they both came 
to grief. But they were romantics, they wanted everything, they 
had no measure. Moreover, it was men and moralists who wrote 
the tales. There must have been many discreet and decent women 
who lived well. 

“I think Bush is a good neighbor,” he said. 

“O yes.” 

“He would always da what he could to help you. . . . I really like 
him very much.” 

“You do get fond of him, don’t you?” She had wondered about 
this stranger who was not vocable to his own disclosure like the 
others. Jack’s intuition was sound and she was pleased with his 
approval. “He’s very much like you,” she remarked. “You're both 
simple men.” 

“May be—I hadn't thought of it. . . I shan’t be back next week- 
end,” he said as they entered the house. “I can’t stand this party- 
going... . It’s all right for you and Kathy if that’s what you want... . 
I'm better in New York.” 

“She's young—” Bush was no party man, either. 

“I know. . . . And it seems to agree with you—I've never seen you 
look handsomer.” 

“Thank you.” She smiled up at him. “It’s fun to look nice.” If you 
desert me tomorrow, Bush, she thought, you will have given me 
plenty to be grateful for. I was drying up and now the sap flows 
free to everybody's admiration. Since he’s done the job, she pursued, 
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why go farther. You've heard of the law of diminishing returns. 
And at the same time, she held Jack’s hand, telling him good-night, 
good-bye for a space of time. “I shall miss you,” she said honestly. 


Ill 


As she paused in her cleaning to look out the window, she saw 
him coming down the lane. Ah Bush, she thought, you walk slowly, 
a ponderous and aging man. But under your arm you carry a box 
of candy, gilt and pink-rose-decorated as any boy brings his 
first sweetheart. Will we open the candy, Bush, and eat? or will we 
put the cover on and tie it up again—the prettiness, the fustian not 
for us? Which would be cowardice? Which courage? She leaned on 
the chromium stick of the vac and let him struggle with the door 
unaided. “Hi,” she said, strangled from the utterance of another 
syllable. 

“Andrea,” he answered. Then, swallowing hard, “You look won- 
derful.” 

“You like useful women, eh?” 

“I've got something to show you. Can you come now?” 

“Where is it?” 

“Not far—up back of my house. . . . Something you've never seen.” 

“There's not much around here I haven't seen,” she boasted. 

“You'd have mentioned this.” As they walked, he showed her a 
bark-torn sapling. “That was done by a deer rubbing at his ant- 
lers.” 

She looked carefully. “Jack likes to fish. He says he can't kill 
animals any more.” 

“I get more chicken-hearted every year myself.” 

What he had to show her was a bed of moss beside a deep rock 
pool. The brook turned as if to make this place of depth and quiet, 
then turned again and resumed its noisy way. “No,” she said, look- 
ing up at the beech tree that shaded the place, “I never saw this 
before.” 

And if I had, I wouldn't have mentioned it because Jack and I 
would have lain here. How traitorous can you get, she wondered, to 
look at a spot like this with a stranger—probably the only bower in 
Litchfield County where I have not lain with Jack. But that was 
long ago. 

Aware of her troubled withdrawal, he did not kiss her until they 
were at his house. “But you don’t really want me,” he said. “You 
would have been welcome in my bed any day for the last two 
months—and well you know it.” 

“I know,” she sighed. “And now I've got to get Kath’s supper.” 
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“Well, let’s have a spot of tea,” he said, letting her go. “Make me 
a cup of tea, Andrea?” 

O Lord, she thought, as she filled the kettle, no wonder I've never 
gone up in the world. It takes champagne and mink to seduce a 
sensible woman—just a request for menial labor makes me go weak 
and dumb. Playing house, she scolded herself, fake domesticity. 
And you certainly aren't crazy about the real thing. “Do you want 
sugar?” she inquired coldly. 

“A little. .. Thank you, my dear.” He patted her thigh while she 
filled the two cups with a steady hand. 

She was a-foot at sunrise, taking advantage of all the leafy cover 
to hide her passage up the lane. Rose and purple asters were in 
bloom and a blue haze announced the particularity of September. 
She thought of the exodus of Labor Day just past—how many sad 
or convenient partings at beach and hill resorts, how many true 
romances that needed but perhaps another week for their unfolding 
cut off in hard bud by that formality. We are lucky, she thought, 
not to be clerks or mechanics, chained to a certain Monday of the 
year. But our chain is only a little longer—and the links now count- 
able. 

It's only those who have never really delivered themselves to an- 
other person who can find the action unimportant, she thought, 
who can joke about it. For us others, there is a terror attached to 
the event. And, she sighed, the older you get and the more experi- 
enced your thinking, the more terrible as well as the more desirable 
it appears. She wished that were not so—one missed so much fun. 

And how unfair, she resumed, that I should fear the guilt when 
I no longer believe in the principles. 

She heard his back door slam and realized that sunrise was getting 
late. He would be up and dressed and cooking his breakfast. But it 
doesn’t matter, refusing to regret lost opportunities. You come when 
you can, not when it’s most advantageous. 

For anyone else, she went on, I should say that she should do as 
she feels the need to. 

If want had always been interpreted as need, we'd still be swing- 
ing around in the tree-tops. . . . And then, there’s honor. 

Honor, she repeated and shoved open the door to his house. 

Tossed across his tumbled bed, she watched him dreamily as he 
fumbled with his belt buckle. “Do you want me to help you?” she 
murmured and wondered if she had spoken aloud. And wondered 
if it really were a knocking that she heard. Then a voice penetrated 
and they both caught a phrase about the bridge. She watched his 
hands reverse their action. 
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He was back shortly. “I guess I've got to go—though it’s prob- 
ably nothing.” 

“O.K.” She sighed and turned over on her belly, felt a blanket 
settle along her body in soft breaths and airs and heard the door 
slam a long way off. 

She thought to sleep, but leaped up impatiently and got into her 
clothes, twisted up her hair and went out. I will have breakfast with 
Oenone. John’s away and she will be glad of my company. There 
was no more talk in her mind, only recurring emotions that she 
would be glad to dim. 

Her goal defensible, she walked openly across the fields, laugh- 
ing wryly at her predicament, at all her summoned courage down 
the drain. She strolled quickly across the mown fields, but when she 
came in sight of the house stopped short. 

At the entrance to Oenone’s garden, two figures stood in passion- 
ate embrace. Then they separated and Paul leaned over Oenone’s 
hand and kissed it. Andrea sank down on the stubble with tears in 
her eyes and experienced a vast self-pity as she understood that art 
critics don’t get called out early for a crisis in their work. These 
romantics certainly get things done, she said to herself. When she 
looked again, Paul had disappeared and Oenone was taking an 
elaborate morning stroll amongst her roses—no doubt pinching Jap- 
anese beetles as she did so efficiently. Andrea always had to put 
them on the ground and stamp on them and half the time they flew 
away. 

Aimless and forlorn, she walked back whence she had come. 


IV 


While she waited, Andrea looped the field glasses around her 
neck and trained them on the high hillside. Tumbled boulders in- 
visible in summer time, white birches and the gray bare limbs of 
maple trees were expertly modelled—a hill of masterful and moving 
landscapes. 

“Here, take a look,” she said to Oenone. 

“What is it?” 

“Just the bare trees on the hill.” 

Oenone looked, said ‘yes’ obediently and moved into the house. 
“Well,” she went on, as she settled in the little living-room, “the 
summer's over.” 

“Even the fall is over.” Andrea set out the gin and French. 

“When do you go down?” 

“I don’t know—next week, maybe.” Though there wasn’t really the 
slightest chance that Bush would get back for one more week-end. 
“I have to cover the roses. . . . You?” 
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“Tomorrow.” Then, suddenly, “What I'd really like is to go 
abroad.” 

Naturally, thought Andrea, with Paul in Brussels. “Why don't 
you? Though it’s an awful time of year to cross the Atlantic.” 

“I wouldn't mind.” Oenone’s face shone with thoughts of sea- 
tempests endured to reach her love. 

“You'd better go, then.” And lapsed into her own more frugal 
memories. I shall miss you, Bush, she had said. He too had looked 
at the surrounding trees and rocks, at the ghosts of all their walks 
and meetings. I shall miss you too, Andrea. 

“No,” Oenone was saying, “I shall stay home and get some clothes 
together for the winter.” 

So you have your orders, Andrea commented enviously. | wish | 
did. Good-bye, Andrea, he had said and walked off—dead-pan and 
stolid. Then he had turned and looked back at her for a long time 
while she stood immoveable in farewell. I'll give you a call, he said 
huskily, I'll try to make it soon. 

“Asa matter of fact,” Oenone was saying, “I shall practice being 

I've sort of let things slip lately.” Then, 
“ho arms around pare neck, her head on her shoulder, “O, 
Andrea, it’s so hard,” she whispered. 
“But you'll see him, darling—he'll be back before Christmas.” 
“But the city’ s different—people watch you—there are so many 
engagements.” Her phrases clanked like so many links in a chain. 
“I've just got to forget,” she wailed. 

You have got your orders, haven't you, Andrea sympathized in 
silence. But you'll buy a new dress to dazzle him with—and he'll be 
dazzled, only you don't know that yet. “It’s too bad you don't paint,” 
she meditated aloud. ‘ ‘James wrote somewhere that for an artist to 
get a woman out of his head, he had only to do a portrait of her.” 

O, damn your literature, Andrea. This is life.” And then, re- 
morseful, kissed her several times. “It’s just there are some things 
you've got to live to understand.” 

“James knew a thing or two,” she answered evenly. “And even if it 
didn't altogether work—if you could write it, maybe--it might ease 
things a little, straighten them out.” 

“Well, I'll see you in the city.” 

“I'm sorry to be such poor help.” 

“Nobody can help.” 

She watched Oenone drift tragically to her car, thinking kindly, 
She will act it out. That will be her liberation—not that either of us 
wants liberation. 

And yet, one must want it, she told herself as she went into the 
house. Expressionless, abstracted, not letting on to what she was at, 
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she shoved aside the bottles and got out paper and pencils. Allow- 
ing herself a moment's weariness, she put her head in her hands 
and let the sweetness of the past weeks flow through her. The 
climate of love, she admitted; but the burden so heavy, the bondage 
so obsessive, the subjection of all thought so total only a fool would 
not clutch at any means to effect his liberation. She would try 
James’ ruse; she must try it. As she picked up a pencil and drew 
the clean paper to her, she confessed to the ultimate chicane; for, 
indeed, her courage to try the cure was founded solely in the con- 
viction that it wouldn’t work. 

And yet, it might, she faltered. 

Then, at first merely resolute, but with growing enjoyment of the 
act itself as words came fluent, she smiled a little as she wrote, 
“That was the year when all the butterflies were black. . . .” 


For My Brothers and Myself 


BY PETER B. WALSH 


November now. The leaves are down like old 
doubloons (and myth) and I must treasure-hunt 
this wounded lion of a land no more, 

nor brother it with tears, nor be not bold 

to call death less than Death. Our house’s door 
is frozen silver (as a waterfront 

I dream, salt silver) with the nights. A squint 
like sleeplessness looks silver in the eyes 

of all my brothers, where the legend stops 

and sees itself, less danger—there is night 

and there is age, no more. From icy skies, 

we treasure-house ourselves with walls and light, 
no need of sea flight and no ambushed steps 
(the tides and seasons sing perhaps, perhaps)... . 





SULLA BOOK Suv 


AND THE GREATEST OF THESE IS CHARITY 
BY FREDERICK P. W. MCDOWELL 
Band of Angels. By Robert Penn Warren. Random House. $3.95 


The epigraph of Robert Penn Warren’s latest novel, “When shall I be 
dead and rid of the wrong my father did?” emphasizes how completely 
the father-image dominates Amantha Starr’s consciousness as she recounts 
the history of her life. When, at her father’s death, she learns that she is 
the daughter of his Negro concubine and when, as a result of his in- 
solvency, she is sold into slavery, she concludes that he has betrayed her. 
Thereafter, the wrong he has done her envenoms all her other memories 
of childhood and youth. Her part-black blood is a symbol not only of the 
wrong her father has done but of the wrong done by countless men to an 
entire race. The slave becomes a constant reminder of guilt to his white 
master who profits by his degradation, a constant reminder, too, that an 
evil, complacently disregarded, will be compounded in its effects when 
it can no longer be evaded. The fact of Manty’s mixed blood seems to 
have, to Warren, other metaphysical implications as well. When she 
either denies her origins or attempts to profit from her Caucasian ap- 
pearance, she is haunted by a sense of sin, of shame at her moral coward- 
ice; and when she humbly accepts herself for what she is, she knows 
joy and peace. What at times she feels to be the stain of her black blood, 
hidden to the casual observer, is, in part, a symbol of the obscure evil in 
the human soul which wishes to avoid recognition of discomfiting fact 
in order to escape spiritual responsibility. 

Warren's novel is symbolically consistent at the same time that it re- 
flects without distortion the facts of history. Evil is so embedded in 
man’s nature, that even when it leads to violence, it cannot, Warren 
infers, be countermanded by violence. It takes more than a war to 
eliminate an evil or its effects: Northern humanitarians, fighting for a 
valid ideal, for the freedom of a subject race, were nevertheless led 
astray by the simplicity of their vision and by the tendency of an age of 
material expansion to sell short its ideals to secure selfish advantage. The 
evil of slavery and, by implication, the evil at the core of human nature, 
can only be expunged by accepting without reservation one’s fellow 
man, even if he happens to belong to a race too often dismissed as in- 
ferior to one’s own. 

This richly speculative novel, like World Enough and Time and Brother 
to Dragons, deals primarily with the question, “What is reality?” A false 
kind of truth inheres in the fanatic vision which often motivates the self- 
righteous man, the Seth Parton of the novel, Manty’s Oberlin acquaint- 
ance whom she meets again in New Orleans during the Civil War. His 
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single-mindedness means that he fails to realize the complex nature of 
life, the mistake also made by both Lilburn Lewis and Thomas Jefferson 
in Brother to Dragons. Originally a divinity student and then a minister 
of (God, Seth looks upon the spirit in its purity as constituting the only 
inlet to truth. When, after the War, he succumbs to the flesh with Miss 
Idell and to the expansiveness of his age, he is as single-minded in his lust 
and in his materialism as he had ever been in religious emotion. 

Nor is the prolonged cynicism of Hamish Bond and his final rejection 
of mankind any truer a solution to the enigma of human life. Bond had 
been embittered in childhood by the hatred he continues to feel all his 
life for his domineering, snobbish mother. This hatred becomes an 
Oedipal obsession, because he allows himself to brood upon it and be- 
cause he does not try to rid his soul of its effects. Bond’s nature represents, 
in essence, a series of contradictions: his misanthropy, for example, is 
frequently restrained by a kindness which is, however, at times of great 
stress, inadequate as a counterpart to his hatred. Out of mixed motives, 
then, he buys Manty when she is put up for sale, and he treats her con- 
siderately until his emotions overpower him during a night of storm and 
he takes forcible possession of her. A May and December idy! follows at 
Bond’s plantation above New Orleans; but when, after the outbreak of 
war, Bond recalls in New Orleans, on the night following the receipt of 
the news of Farragut’s break-through, his lurid life in Africa, savage in- 
stincts again take control of him and he uses Manty roughly. At the 
plantation Bond had confessed to Manty that she had given him a sense 
of renewal. When he remembers the savagery of his past and rationalizes 
his conduct by saying he had not made the world as it exists, he surren- 
ders to the sadistic impulse to make Manty suffer for the evil at the 
heart of things, possibly even because he resents her “good” influence 
upon him. After a period of this sort of tension, he sends her away with 
an injunction that he never wishes to see her again. This dismissal em- 
bitters her; but when, some time later, he reappears to ask forgiveness 
and to propose marriage to her, he is too late, for she has promised to 
marry a Yankee captain, Tobias Sears. A woman who sometimes destroys 
even when she does not intend to, Manty not only brings out the best 
in Bond, but also the worst. When, at the end of the War, Rau-Ru, at 
one time the favored slave of Bond, seeks vengeance upon his former 
master by putting a halter around his neck, Bond jumps to his death in 
hatred when Manty comes on the scene, released from “the old self- 
torturing kindness, the contempt and self-contempt.” His scul has festered 
within him, so that his virtues have no possibility of clear expression; and 
he lacks the inner resources to withstand the pressures of isolation and 
disillusion. In Rau-Ru’s case, a similar self-defined obsession with the 
truth as he sees it—of the need, at all costs, to insure the rights of the 
Negro—confines it within too narrow bounds. Despite his bravery in bat- 
tle as Lieutenant Oliver Cromwell Jones, Rau-Ru is motivated by an ego- 
centric hatred for the oppressors, past and present, of his race rather than 


by love for those who, along with him, have suffered from a social in- 
justice. 
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The psychology of Tobias Sears is the most penetrating exploration 
made in the novel, and it is far more convincing than that of Amantha 
Starr, principally because it is more objectively delineated. Tobias has 
a sure hold upon reality because, alone of the characters in the novel, he 
steers a moderate course between extremes and because he acts under the 
compulsion of giving an actual form to the ideals for which the North 
fought the War. He knows that universal suffrage for the Negro cannot 
be brought about through violence, desirable as the measure may be in 
his eyes. In implementing his vision, however, Tobias lacks, in fullest 
degree, determination and moral endurance, and he is betrayed by too 
great a fastidiousness because of the fact that, as Manty observes, he “had 
nobility like a disease.” When, as a result of the 1866 riots, the Freed- 
man’s Bureau fails to emancipate the Negro, Tobias and Manty sink 
“ageward” and “westward.” Though he protests at first against the tend- 
encies of his age, Tobias ends by losing, for a time, all contact with his 
vision by devoting himself to material aims. Manty, meanwhile, has a 
momentary glimpse of higher truth, that of an all-enfolding charity 
which is beyond sexual love yet includes it and which rejects all notion 
of conventional success or failure. She is unable to communicate her in- 
tuition to her husband, because in their union they now tend, with com- 
plaisance, to avoid awareness of the potentially disturbing fundamentals. 
As a result, Tobias’s narrowed view of life becomes yet more inflexible. 
Manty’s preoccupation with spiritual freedom becomes more intense 
when her husband apparently is growing away from her: she concludes 
that only through the actively struggling self can she be made free. She 
recognizes, however, that her “humanness” induces in her a sense of 
nightmare, and she looks for a permissible means to allay that sense. 
Through the aged Rau-Ru who comes to the prairie town, Manty learns, 
without revealing her identity to him, to accept other human beings in 
love and pity and no longer to evade her “humanness.” Tobias’s vision 
had been in danger of flickering out entirely before the whiskey bottle; 
but through defending the rights of two Negroes in the bigoted Kansas 
town, he regains, in strengthened form, the idealism of his youth. 

In both Manty and Tobias a previously benumbed spirituality comes 
alive when they are brought to recognize their complicity in human life. 
Theirs is ultimately a morality of acceptance; or, as Warren called it in 
his study of “The Ancient Mariner,” a recognition of the “One Life” 
lived by all creation. Through the Negro Lounberry’s influence a redeem- 
ing both of Manty’s anguish in her memory of the past and of Tobias’s 
former vanity in his heroism occurs. In that Lounberry can accept the 
father who rejected him, Manty learns that her father must have loved 
her, and she finds ‘that she is at last rid of the sense of the wrong he 
may have done her. In that Lounberry causes Tobias to scorn his per 
sonal comfort in defense of what he knows to be right, Tobias is rid of 
his temptation to drift with the currents of least moral resistance. When 
uncalculatikg love, rather than hatred or shame, possesses Manty and 


Tobias, they learn that it is still not too late for them to lead a purpose- 
ful life together. 
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Provocative as the book is, it has flaws which render it a lesser artistic 
achievement than any of Warren’s books since All the King’s Men. Band 
of Angels lacks the symbolic incisiveness and the subtle psychic interplay 
among the various characters which distinguished All The King’s Men. 
The present book seems pretentious because an essentially unsophisticated 
girl is given philosophical clairvoyance. In that they are Warren's own, 
the ideas she expresses are more stimulating in the abstract than they 
are plausible expressions of Manty’s own intellect. In World Enough and 
Time Warren achieved greater adroitness, first, by having his central 
character, a romantic “intellectual,” write his own diary and then by re- 
flecting upon its contents himself. In Brother to Dragons Warren utilized 
a dramatic framework to contain and give focus to his discussions of 
philosophical and psychological reality. The inclusion of R.P.W. as a 
main character enabled him to comment omnisciently upon the action 
without intruding himself too violently into the identities of his characters. 
As it is, the psychology of Amantha Starr in Band of Angels is often con- 
fused, since she must both recount her experiences and interpret them 
with a subtlety which seems beyond what she could have gained from 
them. Her self-torturing doubts as to her own identity and her purpose 
in life become disproportionate to what she actually suffers. She has, 
furthermore, no humor nor irony to throw her introspections into credible 
perspective. She is always so deeply submerged in what she is describing 
at the moment that every occurrence in her life seems to have exactly the 
same importance. Neither are her rapid changes at different times from 
love to hatred for both Hamish Bond and Tobias Sears convincing, since 
they seem to originate in either instance from the caprice of the moment 
rather than from the contradictions inherent in a richly endowed nature. 
Her anguish is, moreover, too summarily described—the fault is apt to 
inhere in the technique of first-person reminiscence—instead of being 
inevitably realized. 

Irrespective of any such reservations, Warren's ability to shape and 
modulate the individual scene and his suggestiveness as a thinker show 
signs in this novel of development beyond what he has evinced else- 
where. The sequences describing Bond's life as a boy and as a slave- 
trader possess imaginative immediacy; no less forceful are the scenes de- 
picting the riots in New Orleans and the death of Bond. The sequences 
at the close, wherein Warren traces the withering of youthful idealism 
when it fails to renew itself, are the most trenchant in the novel because 
in them Warren can indulge without constraint his own ironic vision. The 
closing in of a degrading reality upon a soul not quite strong enough to 
resist its influence is analyzed with sympathetic understanding and a 
thorough veracity. The other principal male characters are also drawn 
with finesse and psychological acumen. 

Above all else, Warren has subtly analyzed the difficulties involved in 
the spiritual life in the reconciling of vision and fact. By a pride he may 
scarcely be conscious of, even the gifted individual like Tobias Sears, 
who possesses a true knowledge of proportion, can be led astray. The un- 
reserved acceptance of “the general human communion” as a guarantee 
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that one is not seeking his own aggrandizement is the needed preliminary 
to achieve an effectual accord between the dynamic illusion and the 
solid reality. How hard it is for the wise man to embody, in the actuality, 
his wisdom is the problem Warren explores in charting the inner conflicts 
of Tobias Sears. Warren's understanding of the dangers and of the intrica- 
cies of the spiritual life is nowhere more cogent than in his most recent 
novel. Tobias himself had maintained that it is difficult for both the indi- 
vidual and the group of which he is a part to “endure victory,” because 
then the discord is heightened between the crusading enthusiasm for 
which the War had been fought and the petty passions which must be 
gratified in the name of revenge. More then than at any other time, the 
spread is great between idea and circumstance; and it is to Tobias’ 
credit that he tried to eliminate this disparity. That the brilliant, sensi- 
tive man like Tobias Sears is the one most exposed to spiritual hazard in 
proportion to the greatness of his talents is Warren's central insight in 
this thoughtful novel. 


THIS WATERPROOF CASKET .. . 
BY CARL HARTMAN 


The Recognitions. By William Gaddis. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$7.50 


When I complained recently to the people at the Western Review that 
I was tired of trying to consider half a dozen novels all at once, in a mass 
review, they must have decided to punish me. They asked if I would like 
to do a single novel, all by itself. I consented. Then they sent me The 
Recognitions. 

This is not the longest novel on record, but with 965 pages and a 
fairly tight format it is certainly in the running. And we are not allowed 
to overlook this otherwise mundane matter of length, for the book seems 
almost passionately to assert some obscure tenet which holds that con- 
centrated prolificness ought somehow to be associated with profundity 
and quality, and the implication would appear to be that there is a 
cause-and-effect relationship. At any rate, in The Recognitions we do not 
have the simple narrative or descriptive bulk of Scott, which we may 
look upon as merely natural or incidental; nor do we have the narrative- 
philosophical bulk of Tolstoy, who simply needed that much room; nor 
the psychological bulk of Proust, which we accept as inevitable; and 
certainly not the effusive bulk of a Wolfe or, in another sense, a Dos 
Passos. No, we have here quite a different kettle of fish, which I am 
certain Mr. Gaddis has concocted with the utmost care. We have an 
insistence on a desperateness of intensity, artfully combined with just 
plain wordiness; a 1930's kind of bitter, end-of-the-world tone which Mr. 
Gaddis may think of as humor; and an “experimental” flavor which re- 
quires such things as dashes instead of quotation marks, obscurity as to 
physical scene or location, and sometimes downright utter confusion 
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(carefully planned) as to who does what and who pays whom. And all 
of this is in a subtle way involved in the very fact of the book’s length, 
its special kind of bulk. The substance of this bulk is extremely eclectic: 
Malcolm Lowry, Dos Passos, Nathanael West, Fielding (satirized), 
Huxley, James. . . . An odd list, yes, but only the beginning, and it 
omits perhaps the most important name of all: Joyce. For there is every 
indication that the author expects this work to fling itself directly into 
a class with, say, Ulysses—if not somewhat past that point. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong with such an ambition. I am only 
sorry to say that Mr. Gaddis does not quite make it, and I am all the 
sorrier because the amazing thing is that he does come close. In this 
highly unusual first novel it is at once apparent that here is a writer who 
is skillful, talented, prolific, inexhaustible, brilliant, erudite, witty, 
learned, industrious, imaginative, and fluent in several languages, in- 
cluding English. Potentially he is a writer equipped to make his con- 
temporaries seem pale indeed. When he is original (a concept Mr. Gaddis 
questions, so perhaps we had best substitute “individual”; I would like 
to substitute “himself”, but I do not feel that I know him from this 
book )—when he is original, he is often tremendous. As a technician he is 
probably the “find” of the decade. 

Why then does the novel fail? Not from lack of material, or a story to 
tell: there is narrative enough here for five normal novels, there are 
people enough for another five, there are details enough for a dozen. Nor 
does it fail from any lack of scene, or from any inability to “render” in 
dramatic terms the materials at hand: Mr. Gaddis can, when he feels 
like it, create a scene as well as any other writer of this or any other 
century, and he constantly and expertly plays with what he knows to be 
the truly dramatic aspects of whatever situation he has set up. In other 
words, the high-level failure of The Recognitions is not a failure of tech- 
nique or of method or of control over materials. I am going to go out on 
a limb and say that the failure is very simple in nature: it is a failure of 
heart, a lack of what used to be called “love”. 

Let me say at once that I do not presume to condemn Mr. Gaddis 
simply on the grounds of his negations, or merely because his style 
seems to convey a sense of eternal and deep-rooted hatred for the human 
race. I would in fact join with him in a vast displeasure with Society. I 
too am fond of Herbert Marshall McLuhan’s The Mechanical Bride, and 
I am fondest of Huxley when he is being most bitter. I think the rich 
nada of Under The Volcano is worth a thousand ordinary novels, and I 
refuse to reject The Naked and the Dead simply because it is essentially 
a negation and not a positive statement. I will go along with a good deal 
of “G. Legman’s” Love and Death, and my only objection to the social 
philosophy of An American Tragedy is that Dreiser does not condemn 
quite fully enough. I object to Arthur Miller’s otherwise very fine Death 
of a Salesman because I think he lets us off too easily in the end. In short, 
most of the time I will cry Yea! right along with Mr. Gaddis’ constant 
Nay. Indeed, when I was asking myself exactly what The Recognitions 
is about, I came across an ad in Life magazine which, for a moment, 
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seemed both to answer the question and to put me right in there with Mr. 
Gaddis: 

Here is a 9% by 10-inch illustration which depicts, mainly, a rear view 
of a woman’s legs. These disappear, just before the pantie-level and just 
after the top-of-the-stocking level, into the mouth of some huge and (I 
suppose) made-up animal—a kind of super-lion or tiger, except that its 
two upper outside front teeth are fangs or tusks rather than normal 
teeth; they are curved, and quite sharp. These fangs, an inch in length 
on the ten-inch page, are about to sink themselves into the upper rear 
thighs of the woman. Between the fangs are smaller teeth, which I pre- 
sume will crush the poor girl's bones. Above the center teeth are the 
nostrils of the beast; they are not breathing fire, since that would ob- 
struct our view, but they suggest a kind of inversion of the partly- 
swallowed woman's buttocks. Above the nostrils are the animal's eyes, 
glowering at us, in frantic anticipation, from the top of the page. Ex- 
tending in all directions (this picture has depth) are great quantities of 
animal-type hair, though this is carefully arranged so that it will not 
prevent us from a full examination of the legs. The woman is standing 
with her right foot placed as far to the left as she can get it, and her 
left foot as far to the right, as she can get it; her right leg is closest to us. 
These legs are, of course, exquisite: the shadows cast on the left leg (the 
far one) are particularly wonderful, being absolutely correct to show us 
the precise curve of the upper calf and lower thigh. Furthermore, this 
woman is standing in plastic shoes which have very high heels but which 
could never be worn on any street, as they have no straps or other 
devices to hold them on. 

All this is, of course, a stocking ad: No Seams To Worry About! . . . 
$1.35 to $1.95 at Leading Stores. 

Now I must admit that I both admire and despise this illustration. I 
admire it because it is such a beautiful Symbol of our Times, an almost 
perfect job of exploiting every possible slick-phoney-grotesque-sensual 
impulse of the American Public (or any public, for that matter): and is 
this not the duty of those who construct such ads? On the other hand I 
despise it because it conjures up images which frighten me. These have 
nothing to do with a woman being swallowed or chewed up by an animal: 
New York City is full of models. But what is behind this ad, and what 
are the practical details of its making? For example, if this is a photo- 
graph, what actual position did the model have to assume? Did she 
cling, in a sort of semi-crouch and sweating under huge lights, to some 
kind of horizontal bar while this masterpiece of an animal was fitted 
about her? If so, and while she was clinging there, who caused these flaw- 
less stockings to become as neat and perfect as they are in the picture? 
Or, if this is a painting, how many “sittings” were necessary? Is this 
really a woman? Could we bear to see her face? And exactly how far can 
we go in this power-plus-power direction? 

All right, so I am enraged by this advertisement, just as I am enraged 
by a recent description of a “drive-in” church (“Worship Without Getting 
Out of Your Car”). These things worry me, and they are things for 
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which Mr. Gaddis would also feel scorn. He and I ought therefore to be 
in complete agreement. 

But we are not. I think that what Mr. Gaddis has forgotten is that 
before Joyce wrote Finnegan's Wake he wrote Ulysses, and before 
Ulysses he wrote Portrait, and before Portrait he wrote Dubliners. This is 
important not because the “simpler” stories of Dubliners help us straighten 
out mechanical details in Finnegan’s Wake, but because such stories as 
“Clay” or “The Dead” are first of all Joyce's essential affirmation of his 
philosophical-emotional stand toward this universe, the positive kind of 
stand which must underlie any meaningful negations and which we must 
be aware of if we are going to be able to place the later Joyce in any 
really intelligible philosophical frame of reference. What we get from 
the texture of these stories is, above all, a sense of humanity, of com- 
passion; and we are able to feel that it is through or even because of this 
quality that Joyce can make his condemnations and can, moreover, make 
them meaningfully. Whether it is because of the existence of these early 
stories that Joyce remains always human or compassionate, even when 
he is enraged, is a question I cannot answer; but it is beside the point, 
which is that Joyce does always remain so. And I think that the same is 
true of Flaubert, of Huxley, of Dreiser, of Swift, of anybody who has 
vented his fury upon mankind in such a way that mankind is not forced 
to lose its basic respect for the writer. I am aware that I am in danger of 
sounding like early reviews of the works of all of the above, especially 
Joyce. I must hold, however, that we are not talking here about “obscen- 
ity” or some other absurd social viewpoint; and we have the great ad- 
vantage of hindsight, which we may use to look at this present work. I 
think it is still true that we are able to feel that the writers named above 
attack because they understand, and because of a fitting sense of man’s 
perpetual tragedy, not out of a blind refusal to admit that understanding 
is possible or because of a philosophy which asserts that man is incap- 
able even of tragedy. Mr. Gaddis, however, often writes like a man who 
has mistaken the fury of Madame Bovary for the sympathy—reluctant, 
perhaps— which underlies it, or like a man who has misread “The Waste- 
land” and who believes, with a past decade, that Eliot is really basing 
everything on the thesis that all is nothing. 

Obviously, however, we have no right to transmute phenomena of the 
past into rules for the present, and it could possibly be argued that Mr. 
Gaddis has simply transcended the stupid old humanitarian limitations of 
the past and thus produced a work which is deliberately and triumphant- 
ly entirely negative in its philosophical outlook; and it could be argued 
further that this is only right and proper. We have to admit that in theory 
this argument has to be ruled valid: we must never be given the right to 
tell an author what he can and cannot say. At the same time it is fhard 
to get off the merry-go-round and to avoid, in the present case, asking 
again the central question: if Mr. Gaddis’ only indication that people are 
worth looking at as people is his tremendous expenditure of energy to 
tell them that they are not, what can the book really have to say to us? 
Even Céline, with all his destructive force, does not approach Mr. Gaddis 
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insatiable desire for a statement of absolute and complete negation. I do 
not for a moment question the morality of Mr. Gaddis’ view, but | am 
forced to question the wisdom of perfectly unqualified condemnation: Is 
its philosophical level any higher than that of perfectly unqualified praise? 

A small example: Mr. Gaddis does not like doctors, or the medical pro- 
fession in general, and he takes great delight in telling us about how 
these fellows go about keeping alive people who would be better off 
dead, or otherwise mistreating mankind. I do not quarrel with this thesis, 
up to a certain point, and my favorite passages in Proust are those in 
which we are told various means of confusing addleheaded physicians. 
But then Mr. Gaddis gets hold of a character who suffers from diabetes, 
and who must therefore give himself insulin shots. I admit from the start 
that there is something absurd about the procedure of giving oneself 
shots of anything at all; but does this furnish sufficient reason to embark 
on a tirade against all of Science, which has foolishly provided this ob- 
stacle to a disease? Or, does it provide a genuine cause for us to despise 
this particular man? Would Mr. Gaddis really prefer that the character 
we are speaking of just go into a state of shock, so as to avoid any com- 
promise with Society, or Science? And if the character did act that way, 
would Mr. Gaddis then consider him heroic? But that would appear to 
be impossible, to judge from the tone of the book, for Mr. Gaddis first of 
all would never permit a hero. You can see what a philosophical tangle 
we have gotten into already, without half trying. But one further ques- 
tion: Would Mr. Gaddis himself really suffer the state of shock rather 
than surrender? If so, I say more power to him, though I am given no 
cause to think that he would. However, the important thing here is the 
fact that the real ambiguity of his position—whatever it is—has not been 
fully stated. Had it been, we might have had here a book we could 
consider side by side with the very best. 

It is perhaps now high time to summarize the action of The Recog- 
nitions, to state in detail the narrative content of the book. Unfortunately 
this is impossible, quite literally so: the book is far too complicated. Es- 
sentially it concerns the son of a minister; the father and the son are 
perhaps the main characters. The father (the minister) goes rather hay- 
wire because of too much learning and too much perception, and finally he 
explodes, in a tremendous sermon which is his social undoing but which 
is the very embodiment of all anti-Christian mythology. This is a mar- 
velous passage. Meanwhile the son is doing all kinds of things, but mainly 
painting. He has, in fact, become a counterfeiter of masterpieces, and is 
thus provided with all kinds of opportunities to reflect upon the general 
falsity of the world: nothing can be truly original, everything has its roots 
in the past, nobody can tell the difference between the “real” or the 
“original” and the faked, etc., etc. We also become involved with a lot 
of other people. Of especial thematic importance, perhaps, is another 
man who is also a counterfeiter, of money. But there are so many people 
here, and so many confusions of inter-relationships, that I do not dare 
begin to list them all. Most of these people are so tense that they can 
hardly stand up, and this, of course, is part of the deliberate intensity of 
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the book as a whole. Pervading all of this is more symbolism than you 
can shake a stick at: bulls, mirrors, all the religions of all the ages, ob- 
scure phrases from God knows what lost languages, etc. I will say that 
the creation of the minister is nothing short of wonderful, and that that 
of his son is even better. I wish only that Mr. Gaddis had stuck ‘nore 
closely to these people, as centralizing devices if nothing else, and not 
depended instead on the divergent density of his writing to provide a 
center we can cling to. In that case he might have been able to work out 
some sort of resolution—or whatever you want to call it: an ending, per- 
haps—which might have enabled us to see this book as a true novel and 
not a brilliant but diffuse polemic. 

Surely it is disturbing to find a book which is potentially so very fine 
but whose method or attitude is calculated deliberately to exclude us— 
with the greatest skill I have seen in years. Perhaps the most disturbing 
thing of all is the fact that the relationship of the book to its materials is 
so “intellectual” (or “intellectually passionate”) that we are forced to 
doubt whether the materials themselves have ever been either “raw” or 
“real.” Dostoevsky, with his intellect multiplied by a factor of ten, but 
without a soul. And this comment has nothing to do with any Church. 
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